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See Your Customer WHOLE 


A Factbilt report from your credit bureau 
gives you all the facts about your customer—a 
comprehensive picture in just the time it takes 
to make one phone call. 


Is he employed .. . 
. own home. . 


what salary bracket 
. dependents . . . wife work 

. other property ... past record for paying 
bills, and his current obligations? 


Reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


It seems remarkable to know that you can 
get all that information in just one central 
clearinghouse—the credit bureau. But it’s 
true, through the mutual association of credit 


granters in your town. 


Don’t allow your credit sales to be based 
on guesswork. Call the credit bureau on each 
new customer or each request for additional 


credit! 


Associatep Crepit Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street 


St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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LOW COST NOTICES 
all-tn-one-piece { 

MAKES COLLECTIONS 


EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 


50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S, 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 
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ot 352 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 
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District and Local A 


ssociation Problems 





AT THE FORTY-FIRST Annual International Consumer 
Credit Conference, held in Louisville, Kentucky, June 19, 
1955, there was a special program dealing with the problems 
of district and local retail credit association meetings. There 
were seven featured speakers including David K. Blair, H. 
Liebes & Co., San Francisco, Calif., who also acted as moder- 
ator of the session. The addresses of Mr. Chilton and Mrs. 
Bolte are reproduced in this issue. The one by Mr. Moor- 
man was included in the May 1955 CREDIT WORLD on 
page 21. The presentations of the other speakers will appear 
in subsequent issues. 


How the District Can Recruit Members 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR. 
Merchants Retail Credit Association 
' Dallas, Texas 
THEY SAY that there is nothing new under the sun. 
About all one can do is to put it up in a different package 
or say it in a different way. District eight (Texas) has, 
of course, its standing committees, one of which is the 
membership committee. This committee is composed 
automatically of the six district presidents in Texas each 
year. (Texas is divided into six districts.) The second 
vice president of each district is the chairman of the 
membership committee for each district, while the first 
vice president is the educational chairman. These presi- 


dents are empowered to do as much membership work 
within the boundaries of their district as is possible and 
they are provided with a list of specific cities and towns 
where the membership is weak. 

This year it has been suggested that, in view of the 


fact that a number of bureau managers invite their mem- 
bers to come to these district meetings, some of whom 
are not members of the N.R.C.A. or the district, we 
undertake to enroll them. We get a copy of the regis- 
tration list and send non-members literature throughout 
the year from our district office. Through the district 
level, we have taken a cue from the Pacific Northwest, 
which is the district largest from the standpoint of mem- 
bership and most successful, and used the letter from 
the Seattle organization which they send to their member- 
ship. We sent this letter to every one of our 220 credit 
bureaus in Texas asking them to adopt this procedure. 
This is the letter: 


By special arrangement with your own Credit Bureau, we 
have made it possible for you to join the Retail Credit Execu- 
tives of Texas and the National Retail Credit Association for 
a total cost of only 75 cents a month. You will not even have 
to make a separate remittance for this small amount. It will 
simply be added to your regular credit bureau bill. This means 
that for two and one-half cents a day, less than the cost of 
mailing one- letter, you can belong to these two fine credit 
organizations and receive their monthly publications. Once 
a month The Crepir Wor tp, published by the National Organ- 
ization, comes to you chucked full of fine articles by the nation’s 
leading credit executives. One full section is devoted with 
sample credit and collection letters. Also, every other month 
will come to you the TexAs Reta. Crepir News containing arti- 
cles by leading credit men and women of the state. Both local 
and national problems are discussed and in every issue there 
will be articles worth many times the small cost. 

Undoubtedly you have been waiting for just some such 
opportunity and here it is. Check YES on the enclosed postal 
card and drop it in the mail today. We will do the rest and 
you will soon be a full-fledged member of both organizations 
with all the privileges and benefits that go with membership. 

Incidentally our state convention will be held in Galveston, 
May 21-24, 1955. We hope you are planning to attend and 
that we will see you there. 
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This letter is sent out by the state office. Names are 
furnished by the local bureau. The local bureau adds 
the 75 cent charge to their local bills, a total of $9.00 
per year. The National dues are $5.00, the district dues 
$3.00 and the local bureau gets the extra dollar for its 
efforts in billing, etc. The idea is that this letter be 
sent to all members of the bureau who are not members 
of the district. or national organization. However, the 
bureau manager might say, ““We have some members that 
we know cannot afford it or are not interested in it.” 
We suggest that they eliminate those members from the 
list. Those members who receive this letter and card, 
if they do not write in and say they do not want it, 
get it anyway. The psychology is that if you charge it 
to them and they do not complain, then they want it 
and will pay for it even though they did not ask for 
it in the first place. 

My brother Howard and | are now operating some 
15 credit bureaus in Texas and it is our rule that every 
one of our members we think would read The Crepir 
Wor.p or would have any use at all for any of the 
N.R.C.A.’s facilities, we automatically enroll in as a 
member. Some of these bureaus are too small and their 
dues are not sufficient for them to add on 75 cents a 
month. We take it out of their monthly dues and do 
not raise the rates because we feel that National members 
are better members of the bureau. We are trying to get 
that idea over to every credit bureau manager in Texas 
and we hope that some day all 220 of our bureaus will 
be '00 per cent National members. 

How to organize a local unit from the district level 
is my next subject. Fortunately, in our district, through 
the method I have just suggested, we have something 
like 17 or 18 thousand dollars in our treasury. We are 
financially able to do some things that heretofore we 
were not able to do. We now have 4,112 members while 
five years ago we had only about 1,500. In the large 
cities, where they do net have 100 per cent membership 
in the district and national organizations, we are making 
every effort to increase that membership. Also, in those 
towns of 10,000 or better that do not have any district 
and National members we are trying to go in and organize 
units. 

The district pays the entire cost of the representative 
for whatever work may be performed by him. If no 
request has been received for us to establish a local unit 
we go to the local bank or in some other manner we estab- 
lish contact to call a meeting. This past year we have 
organized four units and the year before we organized 
three units. We figure that if we organize one new unit 
per year we are making progress. We would like to 
get 10 or 12. But we are still having to work on that 
group that are not permeated with the district and 
national organization. 
a town we first mail literature to a list that is furnished 
us by the local credit bureau manager and we include 
in that mailing data for the organizational meeting, such 
as an agendum so that the chairman will not get off on 
the wrong foot, and go right down the line and accom- 
plish the purpose for which the meeting was called. The 


When we send a person into 





second thing is that we furnish them with a sample con- 
stitution and bylaws. This is similar to the ones the 
N.R.C.A,. has except that it is amended to include the 
district membership dues and to include some things the 
state of Texas requires that some other states or districts 
do not require. The third thing is we furnish them with 
a sample membership kit furnished by the N.R.C.A. and 
the Retail Credit Executives of Texas. The advance 
material suggests that they appoint a membership com- 
mittee and as a sort of bait they should have at least 10 
members sign up for membership before our representa- 
tive comes to their city. That ensures the establishment 
of a local unit as the National requires at least 10 mem- 
bers before it can be an established unit. 

The next thing we do is to provide them with a Credit 
Manual which is published by our district. It contains 
much the same material as in our textbooks but in con- 
densed form and it also contains legal points that pertain 
to consumer credit granting in our particular district. 
This is given free of charge to all new members and 
additional copies are sold to firms that require them for 
their employees at one dollar per copy. 

The third item is how to help a local unit increase 
its membership. Like N.R.C.A. we supply on request 
membership kits or we will send a speaker, at the expense 
of the district, into any town to address any group when- 
ever they so call on us. From the district level, we have 
had membership drives and we have had prizes from the 
standpoint of cash awards and trophies, etc. We also 
give to the district annually a trophy that has obtained 
more new members than any of the other five districts 
in Texas. wee 


The Place of the Credit Women’s 


Breakfast Clubs in a District 
Conference 


MRS. DOROTHE BOLTE 
Lyons Bros. Lumber and Fuel Company 
Joliet, Illinois 


CONVENTIONS are serious business. Thousands 
of people in every field of endeavor look to them for 
enlightenment, for encouragement, and for fellowship. 
Delegates form a vanguard for economic and social prog- 
ress. And it is the responsibility of those charged with 
planning a conference to see that their hopes and aims 
are fulfilled. 

Meetings are a good medium for effecting change 
because of the face-to-face relationship. A good confer- 
ence is no accident—perfection is no trifle, but trifles 
make perfection. CWBC conference is generally planned 
in conjunction with NRCA, ACB of A and CSD’s. This 
is natural since we derive our membership from all of 
these groups. 

The objectives of our district conference have been: 


Preconference board meeting 

Annual meeting and election of officers 
Annual breakfast and installation of officers 
Postconference board meeting 


Co-ordination of activities between groups has been 
perhaps most neglected as far as CWBC is concerned. 
Participating organizations, however, are not completely 


at fault, since in many instances the CWBC’s have 
thought of the conference mainly in the light of their 
annual meeting and have failed to take, or offer to take, 
part in the planning of the program as a whole. 

Breakfast Clubbers can cooperate by helping to elimi- 
nate conflicts by seeing that their special parties and 
get-togethers do not conflict with the regular program. 
They should assume the right attitude toward conferences. 
They are not too much time away from the office if 
one is applying oneself to the job at hand. My boss says 
that he does not feel that I am taking time from my job, 
but rather that I am spending extra time at it, because 
he feels that I am learning more by personal association 
with others in the credit profession than I would be 
learning right at my desk and I| will be better equipped 
to handle the desk problems when I return. Our district 
organization could use the faculty of detail with which 
women as a group are generally credited. Breakfast 
Clubbers can help with registration problems, making 
sure there are plenty of registrars on hand to keep the 
pace moving swiftly. 

The extra little effort of one person on the job in 
his regular work seems to make little difference in the 
over-all economy, but when we count this extra effort 
by the hundreds of delegates who will attend this con- 
ference, that little extra spark of effort becomes like a 
meteor and the combined glow can radiate a brighter 
future. 

Local Association of Commerce, Pilot Club, Toast- 
mistress Club, church organizations and volunteer work 
of many kinds—in all of these organizations | have 
felt the need and effect of women’s efforts. I have 
attended conferences of all of these groups at various 
levels and can honestly say that none have left a more 
rewarding experience than attendance at our combined 
NRCA, ACB of A and CWBC conferences. 

However, I feel that we are prone to let women’s 
talents remain dormant while we are searching for in- 
spirational and educational speakers. Credit women are 
responsible to their employers and their clubs for attend- 
ance at Group Sessions. Make your presence felt at these 
meetings. Certainly, Breakfast Clubbers are not taking 
full advantage of the clinics for the various groups and 
their specific problems. They are missing the oppor- 
tunities of sharing different viewpoints and interests. 

Breakfast Clubbers should schedule their activities so 
that they will be heading for the sessions instead of stay- 
ing where they are! Conference planning should include 
some effective forces that will operate on a body—a body 
of a Breakfast Clubber who is a delegate, that is—to 
move her in the right direction at the right time! 

The Conference can provide an opportunity for Break- 


fast Clubbers to: 


1. Broaden their knowledge of credit fundamentals 
2. Exchange ideas with others in similar lines of busi- 
ness 

Prepare for long-range changes which are bound 
to occur in our economy and reflect in the handling 
of credit problems 

Serve as a clearinghouse of ideas to add spice to your 
year-round job. 


The Conference will not solve all of our regular 
problems. We must do that for ourselves, but isolated 
(Turn to “Problems,” page 18.) 
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Instalment Credit Problems 


Carl A. Bimson 
President, Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


(Continued From the August Issue) 


Another advantage they claim they have is that the 
company carries life insurance on every retail customer, 
property insurance on the products in his hands, and 
property insurance on dealer’s inventory financed on- 
floor plans. The dealer gets protection against a cus- 
tomer who skips, and makes a profit on any repossessed 
merchandise. Today the trend, of course, is toward life 
insurance on all instalment credit items and, to a lesser 
degree, health and accident insurance to protect against 
sickness and resultant inability to pay. 

Another advantage the manufacturer claims is that he 
has information regarding sales by models at the retail 
level, which helps pinpoint distributor buying require- 
ments. Furthermore, all financing arrangements are 
coordinated closely with advertising and sales programs. 
Accurate weekly records show merchandise movement 
by model in all sections of the country, which is a valu- 
able tool in production forecasting. Similar records at 
wholesale levels and an accurate inventory of models 
being floor-planned by dealers provide, on a monthly 
basis, information valuable for forecasting purposes. 

Last spring the Chrysler Corporation, as a part of its 
program to upgrade and strengthen its dealers, inaugu- 
rated what is known as a dealer-enterprise plan. When a 
qualified prospective dealer establishes a new dealership 
in a market of sufficient sales potential, or when he 
should succeed a retiring dealer but has not adequate 
capital, or where it is desirable for a dealer to buy out 
inactive partners, or where a successful dealership needs 
additional capital to expand operations, then this plan 
becomes effective. Under the plan, the prospective dealer 
invests a minimum of 25 per cent, but a maximum of his 
available investment capital in a new dealership corpora- 
tion. The dealer receives $100 par value common and 
Chrysler, which invests the remaining capital needed, re- 
ceives $100 par preferred stock. The dealer repays 
Chrysler from his earnings and Chrysler has sole voting 
rights until the stock is retired. As President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the corporation, the dealer is paid an 
appropriate salary. . The dealer, in addition, receives 25 
per cent of operating profits as a bonus, but he must use 
at least half of it to buy back Chrysler’s preferred at par. 
He must also buy and retire each year preferred shares 
at par in amounts equal to the earnings retained in the 
business, 

One of the most unusual plans, however, is the Mitchell 
Manufacturing Company’s dealer-distributor protection 
plan. Its basic objective is to increase sales of air-condi- 
tioning units to dealers and distributors, many of whom 
are unwilling to carry a normally full stock because of 
the currently seasonal nature of the selling season, and 
the strong climatic influence on sales. 
works: 


Here is how it 


For each unit shipped to dealers and distributors be- 
tween November and August, the company creates from 
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its own funds a reserve of $3.00. As of September 
15, the company obtains from its dealers the number 
of units unsold at the close of business that day. Then 
the reserve is divided by the number of unsold units, 
the dealer receives an amount equal to the unit share of 
the reserve multiplied by the number of unsold units he 
has in stock. Last fall, a melon of $365,000 was cut 
up among 2,700 dealers and distributors. 

This plan obviously would have a great deal of appeal 
to those dealers who last year found themselves loaded 
with packaged merchandise in the form of refrigerated 
room-cooling units that they had been unable to sell, 
because the immediate potential market had been over- 
estimated. This resulted in a great deal of cut-throat 
price competition among dealers and distributors in an 
effort to dump their product that would not sell in 
normal retail channels. 

I am sure you are all more or less familiar with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation plan, designed to give 
banks and other lending institutions additional protection 
so that, in turn, Westinghouse dealers can work out their 
lines of credit in a more congenial atmosphere. Under 
this plan, a lending institution that wants maximum pro- 
tection from the manufacturer and who, in turn, is 
willing to earmark the dealer’s inventory credit line ex- 
clusively for the purchase of Westinghouse merchandise, 
will find that Westinghouse will agree to pay 90 per cent 
of the lending company’s losses due to practically every 
conceivable event for which the dealer, distributor or 
employees are responsible, short of war, invasion, civil 
war, rebellion, nationalization or confiscation. For losses 
due to physical damage by natural causes, such as fire, 
explosion, lightning, etc., the corporation repays 100 per 
cent. 

Plan for Repossessing Merchandise 


Under Plan No. 2, the company offers protection which 
is not quite so broad, but gives lending institutions extra 
protection, and specifies that its principal feature is that 
the distributor will repurchase any merchandise that has 
been repossessed at a price equal to the balance remaining 
on the loan, plus a specified sum for expenses. 

Plan No. 3 is primarily for those institutions that shy 
away from the technical aspects of floor plan financing 
and prefer to make ordinary commercial loans. It is 
similar to plan No. 2. One key difference is that it is 
up to the lender to see to it that the distributor is paid 
the full amount of the loan and the merchandise to be 
repurchased was originally bought from the proceeds of 
the loan. To date, over 4,500 banks and credit agencies 
are providing financing under these plans. 

In addition to its own credit corporation created last 
year to supplement the plans mentioned above, Westing 
house has a plan under which a distributor places an 
order one month and pays for it months later. This is 
a standard pre-Christmas incentive tactic, but in 1954 
Westinghouse began using it early in the year to gently 





prod distributors into stocking more desirable inventory 
levels. 


Another competitive factor which has entered into the 
picture is that of leasing arrangements which, as a spur 
to additional sales, spread rapidly last year and will un- 
doubtedly gather new impetus this year. A leasing pro- 
gram appeals primarily to potential customers who want 
to preserve their working capital, and this is not an 
insignificant market. 

The Clark Equipment Company, for instance, ran a 
six months’ test under which materials-handling industrial 
trucks and bulk-handling equipment were leased under 
a bank-financed plan. More than $2 million worth of 
trucks were leased. Another machine company of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, did $125,000 worth of leasing between 
the end of April and the beginning of September without 
any advertising or promotion, except for one news re- 
lease to the press. 

Last fall the Polaroid Electronics Corporation of 
Brooklyn, New York, entered into a leasing program. 
Its lease program runs for a specified number of years 
with a right to terminate or purchase after usually the 
second or third year. The selling point on this is that 
a government contractor who rents test equipment is in 
a better position to become a successful bidder than the 
contractor who had to buy test facilities and include the 
full cost in his selling price. 


Another company has three leasing plans. All are 
seven-year agreements, but the termination or purchase 
options vary from the end of the first year, to the end 
of the second year, even to the end of the third year. The 
rental proceeds do not apply to the purchase price, which 
is based on the cost of rebuilding and resale at market 
values. 

The Universal Winding Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is offering a plan which provides for pur- 
chase only at the end of a five-year lease, at its then fair 
market value. As an alternative, Universal will con- 
tinue the lease for another five years at 5 per cent a year 
of the original cost price. “The company thinks, but 
will not guarantee, that by avoiding any implication 
that the customer is acquiring an equity in the machine 
by payment of rent, the Internal Revenue Service will 
allow rental payments as tax deductions. 


Truck Leasing Program 

The Automatic Transportation Company, which is 
Yale & Towne’s electrical industrial truck manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, has had a truck-leasing program in effect 
for over a year. It sells its equipment to a subsidiary 
corporation, which actually does the leasing to the cus- 
tomers. Another company has a long-term lease plan 
and a ten-year instalment sales plan on machine tools, 
which it has arranged to finance through the Indus- 
trial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corpora- 
tion. Short-term renting is another sales plan which 
has come into fashion recently, and captured that market 
segment which works on contract or is engaged in highly 
seasonal work. 

All the techniques described under these leasing pro- 
grams are calculated to sell what might be termed the 
‘marginal market.”” Manufacturers are realizing that many 
of these customers, both at the industrial level and at 


the distributor-dealer-retail customer level, have been 
buying on time through limited credit from manufactur- 
ers, short- and long-term bank loans, or through finance 
companies and capital issues, although their payments 
have been made to the company manufacturing and 
selling the merchandise by single check. The manufac- 
turers who are entering into these plans are using as an 
added promotional feature one-stop buying and financing, 
which they feel will capture more of this market segment 
—and also gain extra control and profits that come with 
managing their customers’ financing. Leasing equipment 
carries time buying one logical step further by giving 
the manufacturer a foot in the door to the market that 
prefers not to buy either outright or on time. 


Leasing Does Not Save Taxes 


The lease does provide cash-flow advantages for those 
companies that can use additional working capital for 
profitable alternative investment. The total dollar financ- 
ing cost of the lease is high, but profits on the freed 
capital may far outweigh the additional expense. Leasing 
does not save taxes, it postpones them. Even though the 
depreciation provisions of the new tax bill provide im- 
proved cash-flow advantages, leasing may be more bene- 
ficial than purchasing, and we, as bankers, will un- 
doubtedly have more and more opportunities to advance 
against such leases. 

It is interesting to note that leasing inquiries received 
in the offices of the Lincoln Electric Company have been 
predominantly from A.A.A.-1 rated companies. Such 
companies usually have ample bank credit available at 
lower rates than those charged on most leasing plans, but 
this is just another indication of a new trend in a type 
of instalment financing. 

Probably never in history have we seen so much of an 
effort on the part of companies to reach still untapped 
consumer markets, or to increase this consumer market 
through extended terms, or by new financing and leas- 
ing gimmicks. As a further example, more than 125 
different services now may be obtained on a credit card 
basis. Restaurant, hotel, motel, travel, television repair 
and voice culture credit cards are among the many 
now available to consumers. 

After considerable market research, James Lees & 
Sons Company has developed a new merchandising pro- 
gram for its retail outlets, which puts greater emphasis 
on time-payment carpet selling. The Bridgeport, Penn- 
sylvania, manufacturer, while seeking to increase ways of 
making carpets easier to buy, learned that, although 
more than 80 per cent of all home furnishings are pur- 
chased on the instalment plan, many stores either have 
no such adequately publicized plan, or no such conven- 
ience. 

As a result of this research at the retail level, Lees is 
announcing a new merchandising plan which enables its 
authorized retailers to arrange time-payment sales with 
their local banks. 
qualified retailers on time-payment sales acceptable to 
their banks. 


Lees will guarantee the credit of 


Practically every day we pick up a newsletter, news- 
paper or trade magazine, we see comments about some 
new approach to the consumer or instalment credit 
potential, claimed still to be untapped. The latest com- 
ment I have seen talks about an untouched market, just 
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waiting to be tapped, consisting of the more than ten 
million families, so the story goes, who have never made 
use of consumer credit or have used it so infrequently as 
to be only a negligible factor in the total credit market. 


This ten million includes people who have been reared 
to believe that going into debt is something akin to com- 
mitting a sin, and also is presumed to include people who 
have developed fears about their ability to repay any 
debt incurred. To a lesser extent, it is said to include 
some people who just never have been made aware of 
the opportunities for expansion of living standards made 
possible through consumer credit. 

The point of the whole argument was that manufac- 
turers continue to aim their sales messages at the 100 
per cent cash market, even though 60 per cent of the 
consumer durables are sold on credit. Along this line 
of thought, 266 ads appearing simultaneously in 50 
national magazines were surveyed by the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, and it was found that 
only 20, or less than 8 per cent, made any reference to 
consumer credit in the copy. 

An article which appeared in Printer’s Ink in October, 
1954, said: “The finest big-ticket hardware manufac- 
turers making power lawn mowers, home power work- 
shop equipment, and mechanical tools, have just about 
lost their really big American market. Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward today have covered the top- 
profit sales for their important consumer products with 
their own or controlled brand names by promoting the 
instalment buying plan from coast to coast.” Instalment 
credit is an important factor to even a concern such as 


Sears, Roebuck. How important is shown by a statement 
made by Sears in 1954 in which a vice-president of 
that organization stated that 24 per cent of the goods 
sold by Sears came from wholly or partly owned sources, 
and that 40 per cent of the retail, and 28.3 per cent of 
the mail order, business was done on credit. But, pos- 
sibly as a partial answer to the fact that Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward have been taking away such a 
large percentage of the big-ticket hardware manufactur- 
ers’ market, the National Retail Hardware Association 
has developed an instalment plan for use by its dealers. 

You may have noticed just recently, for example, that 
Montgomery Ward is going into a revolving charge 
account program in a number of its stores to further 
broaden instalment credit market for its goods. The 
airlines are certainly doing something about getting their 
share of the consumer dollar with their beautiful colored 
ads in magazines, telling how cheaply you can negotiate 
a trip to Europe or other parts of the globe, with a 
nominal down payment and a year or more to pay the 
balance. Pan-American Airlines reports, for instance, 
that they added $114 million in revenues in four months 
with no loss of other business, strictly resulting from the 
small down-payment instalment credit terms being of- 
fered. In all, 70 airlines, as well as travel agencies, are 
aggressively promoting travel through instalment plans 
for repayment of the cost. 

The American Express Company is broadening its 
vacation-on-credit plan. The minimum permitted to be 
financed under the plan is $300.00. The maximum may 
go as high as $5,000.00, with terms usually being for 12 
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months, although in cases a longer repayment period may 
be allowed. The rates for this instalment credit are 
usually the same as other personal loan accommodations 
at particular banks in the areas in which they serve or 
with the bank through which they are discounting their 
paper. The American Express Vacation Credit Plan is 
currently available through offices at Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle and Washington, D. C. 

The National Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
has developed a plan for financing house trailers. This 
is a new entry of a life insurance company into what 
traditionally was considered finance company or bank 
type of financing. The Sheraton Hotel Chain is now 
making its credit cards good in 100 retail stores, as well 
as its 30 hotels. Even the market for bulls may be 
broadened by time payments. Louis J. Russell, a New 
Orleans oil man, is planning to sell Santa Gertrudis 
bulls on instalments. These bulls cost from $2,000 to 
$4,000 which, in his opinion, slows up farmers’ purchases 
which might be stimulated through instalment credit 
being available to them. 

The Eastman Kodak Company is giving dealers tips 
showing them how they can sell Kodaks and other sup- 
plies on the instalment plan. Bank charge account 
financing is somewhat an old story by now, with an 
estimated 9,000 retailers participating in banks’ plans, 
with over 500,000 cards issued to customers of these 
concerns and with outstandings, as of January, 1955, 
amounting to $7.3 million. 

Ths problem of charge-account financing, however, has 
still not been whipped, due largely to the need for a 
continuing promotion of the plan and the participation 
by such a large number of stores and customers, in order 
to develop an adequate volume. The amount of detail 
involved in handling such transactions is also a factor. 
Banks participating know this is not a get-rich-quick busi- 
ness. In fact, those who have been in the field long 
enough to iron out some of the kinks say charge-account 
banking does offer a potential worth developing. How- 
ever, the Franklin National Bank, the originator of this 
plan, was about three years in the plan before it began 
to make a small profit. This program is somewhat limited 
in its potential, in my opinion. Results were recently 
summarized by the Franklin National Bank, in which 
it states that in the first full year of such financing the 
bank did $1.2 million worth of charge-account financing, 
and lost $13,000.00. In its second year, the volume 
climbed to $1.8 million and the net loss declined to 
$8,500.00. In 1954, the third year of the plan, the 
volume increased to $3 million and a profit of $25,000.00 
was earned. 


Revolving Credit for Individuals 


The First National Bank of Boston has originated an 
idea of a revolving line of credit for individuals. A 
dollar amount, based upon the individual’s income, assets 
and other obligations, is set and a monthly repayment 
schedule is established with the would-be borrower al- 
lowed to borrow up to 12 times this monthly figure. 
Thus, on a $20 monthly repayment schedule, the person 
could borrow $240.00. On a $50 monthly repayment 
basis, he could borrow $600.00. The bank supplies the 
borrower with 10 checks. One of these may be filled 


out, up to the amount of the credit outstanding, any 
time the borrower is in need of funds. As soon as the 
bank receives the check, payment is made on it and a 
loan is set up for the customer according to the amount 
stated on the check. There is a 25 cent service charge 
for handling each check. The loan itself is on a 1 per 
cent a month basis. Once a loan has been made, the 
borrower repays it on the basis of the stipulated monthly 
payments. Should he need additional funds after the 
repayments have been started, the borrower may re-borrow 
the difference between the loan outstanding and the 
amount of the credit originally set. Should the borrower 
be unable to make a repayment, he may add the amount 
to his loan, provided he has not used up his full credit 
line. Each month he gets a statement of his loan account 
from the bank. 

Perhaps the most recent plan that has come to my 
attention is one worked out by Francis Burr Company 
and Pitney-Bowes, Inc. This plan is designed to extend 
60- to 90-day credit to bank savings-account customers 
who are short of immediate cash, but who do not want 
to withdraw their savings. Various merchants subscribe 
to the plan like they do to a so-called green stamp. The 
customer purchases from the bank a special type of check 
which, upon his signature and validation through a 
Pitney-Bowes machine by the qualified merchants, actu- 
ally becomes a type of money which can be negotiated 
through the usual banking channels. This special script 
is redeemed by one central bank, and held for 60 to 90 
days and if not paid by the customer, is then charged 
to his savings account. 


Savings Accounts Larger than 
Charge Accounts 

The argument for this plan, which sounds a little 
fantastic from the standpoint of customer acceptance and 
the large amount of clerical work involved in the 
processing of such a plan, is the fact that statistics have 
shown that the number of people with savings accounts 
of $100 or more is far greater than the number of charge 
accounts carried on merchants’ books. It is argued that, 
if such a plan as this should ever become acceptable to 
the banking fraternity and small merchants, a new field 
of credit extension would be opened up. Under such 
a plan of credit extension, the clerical burdens and pro- 
cedures would be greatly increased and it would mean 
another volume operation, with high cost and a small 
margin of profit for the lender, in my opinion. 

Today there is quite a bit being written about the 
F.H.A. Title I Program, its restrictions, and the argu- 
ments pro and con for establishing instalment credit 
programs under the bank’s own financing plan for 
handling modernization loans. In some states, of course, 
the interest charges permitted on direct loans are too low 
to make it feasible without enabling legislation for banks 
to go into plans of their own. 

Many smaller banks can, over a period of years under 
the F.H.A. program, establish and build for themselves 
sizable reserves adequate for the repayment of very 
large losses on individual loans, without affecting the 
bank’s capital, surplus or undivided profits account. On 
the other hand, if such loans were to be made direct, 
there would be a charge against such surplus or un- 
divided profits accounts in the bank in event of loss. 
This, however, may be a problem which will need to be 
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faced by banks, because somewhere down the line there 
will probably be pressure to allow this insurance pro- 
gram to die. 

Family formations have an important bearing on the 
purchase of appliances, as well as does the number of 
new homes which are being built. The modern bride 
wants plenty of appliances, according to a recent survey. 
Of an average $1,000 spent on new home equipment, 
$485 goes into major appliances and $92 for smaller 
appliances. Refrigerators are reputed to be the most 
important item on the bride’s list of appliances. They 
are bought by or given to 29 per cent, while freezers are 
the least preferred, owned by only 0.7 per cent. Vacuum 
cleaners are owned by 16 per cent, ranges by 25 per cent, 
and washing machines by 8 per cent. 


Mortgage Debt Outstanding 


Home mortgage debt now outstanding totals over $75 
billion. This is an increase of $91 billion in 1954 and 
295 per cent in the last nine years. In 1939 the total 
mortgage debt amounted to $16.3 billion, in 1945 it was 
$18.5 billion. This mortgage debt is now 25.5 per cent 
of the annual disposable income. It was 22.4 per cent 
at the end of 1929 and 23.2 per cent at the end of 1939. 
- While not appearing heavy under present financial condi- 
tions, that debt could be burdensome if incomes dropped. 

Consumer debt now totals $28.9 billion with over half 
of this amount in automobiles and other consumer goods 
paper. This consumer debt equals 11.7 per cent of an- 
nual disposable income. It was 7.6 per cent at the end 
of 1929 and 10.3 per cent at the end of 1939. Only 
47 per cent of the non-business spending units have no 
consumer short- and intermediate-term debt, according to 
a recent Federal Reserve Board Survey. Of those with 
debt, about one in four owed an amount equaling one- 
fifth or more of their annual income, while 3 in 4 owed 
less than’ one-fifth. Debt burden was heaviest among 
those earning between $3,000 and $5,000, with 15 per 
cent owing one-fifth or more of their annual income. 

There is, however, an uneasiness on the part of govern- 
ment officials and mortgage men resulting partially from 
the fact that while households increased an average of 
836,000 per year in the years 1950 through 1954 while 
construction of non-farm homes averaged 1,184,000, and 
estimates indicate 1.3 million starts in 1955, which 
would require an estimated $26 billion of new mortgage 
money. This, in the face of a softening of the secondary 
market for mortgages, brought about by the 1954 Hous- 
ing Act providing for no down payment, 30-year term, 
G.I. loans and 5 per cent down payment F.H.A. loans. 

Little mention has been made of the fact that “it ain’t 
the initial cost—it’s the upkeep,” which may in itself 
become a problem in the future. “Services” now repre- 
sent 36.2 per cent of expenditures versus 31.9 per cent in 
1948. The chief increase has been in housing costs and 
household operation, which now take 17.8 per cent of 
the family budget versus 14.8 per cent in 1948. So far, 
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this has been largely at the expense of clothing and other 
non-durable goods. Ultimately, Lowever, it will prob- 
ably come out of durable goods, at least it always has in 
the past. 

Interest payments on personal debt are contained in 
the category labeled “other services,” under reports of 
consumption expenditures, which has gone from 9.9 per 
cent to 11.5 per cent since 1948. Property taxes are not 
even included because they are not regarded as “consump- 
tion expenditures” but we all know they are rising. In 
other words, utilities, taxes and interest are taking an 
increasingly large bite out of the average family budget. 
One favorable factor which cannot be overlooked, of 
course, is the fact that 45.6 million families, or 56 per 
cent, now own their own homes, at least partially. This 
compares with 46 per cent ownership in 1930, when 
there were 23.3 million families. Furthermore, this ex- 
pansion of debt has helped our people to higher standards 
of living. The rise of house ownership helps build con- 
servation. Opinion surveys show that “renters” stand 
further “left” than owners, and apartment hovise dwellers 
stand “left” of single-family house renters. 


Manpower is becoming an increasingly important factor 
in the changing complexion of the banking business. Our 
increased emphasis on the specialized services such as 
insured real estate and G.I. mortgage loans, consumer 
credit, special checking accounts and savings from the 
small salaried individuals or small businesses and the 
need for new branch locations has added materially to 
our requirements for specially trained personnel. It used 
to be that our loaning functions were pretty well con- 
centrated under one roof. Nowadays, with the in- 
creased number of branch offices and the loan demands 
being placed upon the bankers in those offices, we have 
found it necessary to train instalment loan men, operat- 
ing men, commercial loaning officers and real estate loan- 
ing officers, each to handle that particular phase of the 
banking business in their local branch office. 


Special Training for Loan Offices 


Commercial loaning officers are not particularly well 
adapted to instalment lending, which means a special type 
of training for those officers. On the other hand, in- 
stalment loan men must be trained in other banking 
functions if they are to be used in smaller branch opera- 
tions. With instalment credit, we need loan interview- 
ers; outside inspectors to check floor-planned merchan- 
dise ; outside collectors to collect on past-due obligations 
and to repossess automobiles and appliances and solicitors 
to develop this specialized type of dealer business. 

To this problem of pressure for manpower in our 
expanding branch systems is added that of a shrinking 
percentage of men employees to women. ‘There has been 
a sharp swing away from the traditional pre-war bank- 
ing philosophy of hiring practically all men except in 
secretarial capacities, but this has created a tremendous 
problem for our operating and personnel departments, 
when it comes to staffing our offices with a sufficient 
number of loaning officers, field representatives, outside 
collectors, etc. The importance women have in the work 
force is illustrated by the fact that while 12 million 
women were employed in 1940, today there are 19.4 
million, or a rise of 62 per cent. In this same period, 
male employment climbed by 20 per cent, from 35.6 





million to 43.5 million. In other words, the big gain 
in the employables available for the labor market has 
been in women, rather than men. 


I do not know what the percentage changes have been 
in banking, but we have certainly seen a sharp increase 
in the percentage of women employed in banks. This 
fact creates an added problem of developing leadership 
in the remaining number of male employees. For ex- 
ample, in our organization of approximately 1,200 em- 
ployees, 63 per cent are women, or 750 in number, which 
leaves 37 per cent men, or 440 in number. This means 
that the bank’s leadership will be chosen from a much 
more concentrated group of men. 


Under the old system, many good bankers were found 
among the large number of men moving up through the 
ranks from jobs as messengers; on the books, in proof, on 
the tellers’ line; also in the note cage and in our credit 
departments, etc. This avenue is greatly reduced now, 
which means that our selections must be much improved 
and our training more concentrated. 


Further complicating our ability to obtain the needed 
manpower is the great demand for men in new fields, 
such as electronics, chemicals, and the whole new world 
of automation, which means that top quality people are 
being drawn into these fields because of high premium 
starting pay. Therefore, if banks do not face up to this 
over-all picture and, in a planned approach, go after 
their percentage of the manpower needed to provide for 
future leadership, our future available supply of man- 
power will be further watered down. 

This watering down is already evidenced by statistics, 
which may not be absolutely accurate at this time—but, 
two years ago, a survey showed that the nearly 15,000 
banks in the country had only 3 per cent college graduates 
in their ranks. We have been working on this problem 
through the American Bankers Association, the A.1.B. 
and other sources, in order to encourage banks to upgrade 
their personnel and offer competitive salaries and other 
inducements, such as bonuses, profit sharing and retire- 
ment plans, to attract more men to the banking fraternity. 


Volume of Real Estate Loans 


Today 25.5 per cent of all loans held by commercial 
banks are real estate loans (most of which are monthly 
payment obligations) and an additional 12.7 per cent 
is represented by instalment loans. As a consequence, 
approximately 50 per cent of our loan portfolios are 
represented by monthly instalment, consumer, real estate 
and seasonal, farm machinery payment obligations. With 
these loans producing a much greater percentage of our 
gross income than even such a high percentage would 
indicate, we are talking about a very important part of 
our present-day banking functions and earning assets. 

In considering the manpower problem, as related to 
instalment credit, I will attempt to reduce this problem 
to specific numbers. The average number of instalment 
loans handled per employee in bank instalment loan de- 
partments is 560. With the average dollar amount of 
loans outstanding in our bank being $410, I will use’ 
that figure. There was outstanding $8,638,000,000 in 
instalment credits as of the last available report for all 
banks—so this would mean roughly 37,617 bank em- 
ployees devoting full time to instalment credit. 
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From that group will eventually come many of our 
bank administrative officers, and we need to recognize 
that fact and see that they are given a well-grounded 
training in bank policies, bank operations, personnel and 
administrative functions. Such a broad training program 
represents a problem to bank management because many 
of these men came to us from finance or small loan com- 
pany operations and have not had previous training in 
strictly banking operations. This has been due to our 
inability to train men internally fast enough to meet our 
rapidly growing needs. At the same time, however, it 
represents a tremendous challenge as well as an oppor- 
tunity for management to see that our instalment loan 
men are well grounded in bank policy and bank philoso- 
phy. 

How well we meet this challenge and take advantage 
of our opportunties for proper training will become evi- 
dent in 5, 10 or 15 years hence when we will be looking 
around for oyr replacements. Many of these men that 
we will need to be training as replacements for branch 
managers, loaning officers, operation supervisors and ad- 
ministrative officers will, in future years, be facing the 
same problems confronting us today so, if we set them a 
good example of progressive thinking, forward planning 
and imagination tempered with sound judgment, we can 
be reasonably assured that we are making provision for 
the proper type of leadership for our banks in the years 
ahead. If, on the other hand, we permit ourselves to be 
unduly influenced in our credit judgment by the unsound 
practices of others, as is sometimes the case, our future 
problems will multiply instead of lessen. wk 
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Lamp Lighters” 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland 


Educational Consultant and Lecturer, General Motors 
Corporation, Topeka, Kansas 


(An abstract of an address given at the 4lst Annual 


International Consumer Credit Conference, 


Louisville, Kentucky, June 22, 1955) 


DR. EDWARD ROSENOW, who became world 
famous as a member of the staff at Mayo Brothers Clinic, 
likes to tell of the incident that caused him to become a 
doctor. It happened when he was an eleven-year-old 
boy living with his family on a farm in the backwoods 
of Minnesota. One day his brother became rather vio- 
lently ill, and while the family sweated it out there on 
the farm the father rushed to town for a doctor. 

When the doctor arrived he examined the sick boy. 
He looked in his throat, his eyes, and his ears. He took 
his temperature and his pulse. He felt his abdomen. 
All this time young Edward was standing behind a chair 
studying the anxious expressions of his parents. Pres- 
ently the doctor turned to the parents, smiled, and said, 
“You can relax now—your boy is going to be all right.” 
And Edward Rosenow was so impressed with the effect 
that announcement had on his parents that he says, “I 
decided that very day that I would become a doctor so 
I could put light in people's faces!” 

For nearly three decades now I have been increasingly 
identified with education, industry, business, the pro- 
fessions, and agriculture—and always over wider and 
wider areas. As a result of this experience | am thor- 
oughly convinced that no person can be personally and 
happily successful unless his job is one that lets him put 
light in people’s faces. 

The first characteristic of these lamp-lighting people 
is that they must have a light inside of themselves. It 
is this light that lets them see to do the right thing and 
do it with finesse. Most people know what is right, and 
a surprisingly large number of people get around to 
doing the right thing. But if you want to realize any 
dividends from doing the right thing, you must do it 
with style. 

It is the light that the lamplighter carries that permits 
him to see how things are in the other person's situation 
and thus get into the other person’s life with him. Only 
in this way can one teach, sell, lead, or administer. It 
is this understanding that prevents one from making the 


tragic mistake of believing there are two sets of rules— 
one for oneself and another for other people. 

Finally, the lamplighter must keep his light refueled. 
People sometimes ask me why I so frequently inject a 
spiritual note into addresses made to business, industrial, 
professional, and lay groups of all kinds. It is not 
because I am a theologian. I have never studied an 
hour of theology in my life. It is simply because I am 
sincerely trying to do a job. I want the stuff I dispense 
to be right. I want people to take it home and find 
that it works for them, and keeps on working. 


Now, the plain fact is that a strong religious con- 
viction is the only thing we have found that will keep 
a fellow doing the right thing—even when he is headed 
uphill and even when it is unprofitable. It is not enough 
to know what is right—there must be an emotional drive 
to keep one doing the right thing. In answering this 
great need we have never found any substitute for 
spiritual force. If anyone ever comes to us with another 
equally satisfactory answer, I shall be glad to add it 
to my arsenal. In the meantime, if you want to keep 
your lamp lighted you had better keep it connected to 
the High Line that leads straight back to the Source 
of Power. 

The late Sir Harry Lauder liked to tell of the old 
lamplighter in his home town in Scotland. Harry used 
to observe him every day at dusk. The old man would 
put a ladder up against a light pole and climb up to 
light the lamp. When he had lighted that one he 
climbed down the ladder and carried it to the next 
lamppost. Finally, Harry said, “The old man would 
be out of sight, but I could always tell which way he 
went by the lamps he had lighted.” 

So, I close right where I started. If you want to 
be not only successful, but personally, happily, and per- 
manently successful, then do your job in a way that 
puts light in people’s faces. Do that job in such a way 
that even when you are out of sight, folks will always 
know which way you went from the lamps you left 
lighted. wae 
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Constitution and Bylaws 


National Retail Credit Association 


(As Amended, June 22, 1955) 


Constitution 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the Association shall be the NATIONAL 
RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

This Association is formed for: 

1. Fraternal and educational purposes and not for pecuniary 
profit or gain. 

2. To create fraternal feeling among its members and all 
persons engaged in credit granting. 

3. To unite fraternally, for mutual benefit, protection and 
improvement of credit granting and credit granting conditions, 
all those engaged in credit granting. 

4. To collect and distribute information, educational in its 
nature, among its members. 

5. To hold annual and other conferences where the members 

may meet and receive instructions and may interchange views 
and experiences regarding credit granting. 

6. To publish and distribute magazines, 
booklets for the education of its members. 

7. To collect, correlate and disseminate statistical data deal- 
ing with consumer credit, in order to assist its members and 
others engaged in consumer credit extension to better under- 
stand and apply the principles upon which such consumer 
credit extension is based. 

To take and hold any gift, grant, or bequest of money 
or property in trust which may be granted or devised to this 
Association and to apply the income thereof to the purposes 
for which the Association is formed, under the direction of the 
Association. 


The Objectives of this Association shall be: 

To render uniform and establish more firmly, the princi- 
ples upon which consumer credit is based. 

To encourage the passage, correction and modification of 
laws, both Federal and State, needed for the equal and just 
protection of honest debtors and creditors, which will be 
be - ficial to the nation’s commerce. 

To coordinate and improve the methods of consumer 
cre “iit granting. 

4. To assemble and disseminate instructive and desirable 
a and information on credit and commercial subjects. 

To amend business customs and practices whereby con- 
sumer credit may be benefited and improved and the welfare 
of commerce advanced. 

6. To promote cooperation between consumer credit granters 
and to perform such other lines and types of work as the 
members of the Association may determine from time to time 
are required for the advancement and protection of consumer 
credit. 
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ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall con- 
sist of consumer credit granters, bankers, professional men, 
individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in any business or 
profession in which consumer credit is extended. Also credit 
bureaus representing the principal credit granters of the com- 
munity and such others as may be approved by the Executive 
Committee of the National Retail Credit Association. 

Section 2. (a) There shall be five classes of memberships 
to be known as: 

1. Individual members 

2. Members resident in Canada, representing a 
business having its headquarters or local office 
in Canada 

Associate members 

Affiliated Associations 

Honorary life members 


(b) The individual National membership shall 
consist of members from communities wherein recognized Local 
Associations do not exist. 

(c) Members resident in Canada, representing 
a business having its headquarters or local office in Canada 

(d) Associate memberships shall consist of stu- 
dents, libraries, educational institutions and personne! of firms 
holding regular membership. Such members are entitled to 


The Crepir Wortp but have no voting privileges. 

(e) A member of this Association who has held 
membership for twenty-five years or more, and who retires 
from active business or assumes duties other than that of credit 
manager, will be eligible for Honorary Life Membership. 

(f) Affiliated Associations shall consist of Local 
Associations having ten or more members, each of which is 
a member of the National Retail Credit Association 

(ze) No Local Association shall withdraw from 
this organization during the year for which all or any part of 
the dues of its regular membership shall have been paid, except 
with the consent of the Board of Directors of this Association. 

Section 3. (a) Any individual member more than sixty 
days in arrears for dues may be suspended, and if ninety days 
in arrears, shall cease to be a member of this Association, 
provided he has been officially notified at least twice, in writ- 
ing, of the delinquency. 

(b) Any Affiliated Association more than ninety 
days in arrears for dues or which fails to maintain a member- 
ship in size in keeping with the size of the community in which 
it is located, or which, in the conduct of its affairs, operates 
against the best interests of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, may, by official action, be suspended. 

(c) Any Individual member or member of an 
Affiliated Association or any Credit Bureau or Agency holding 
membership in this Association found guilty of violating the 
Consent Decree dated October 6, 1933, as clarified by an 
agreed order approved October 19, 1953 by Judge Roy W 
Harper, of the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Missouri, will be expelled. The guilt or 
innocence of the accused person, Bureau, or Association will 
be determined in the manner prescribed in Article IV It 
shall be the duty of the General Manager-Treasurer to prefer 
charges promptly in conformity with Article IV against any 
member reported to have violated the Consent Decree when 
such report is accompanied by satisfactory evidence 


ARTICLE IV—SUSPENDING AND EXPELLING 
MEMBERS 


Section 1 Any officer, member or Affiliated Association 
may file charges against any officer, member or Affiliated Asso 
ciation. Such charges shall be made in writing to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. All data pertaining to such 
charges shall, after due investigation, on authority of the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, be sent to the party or parties 
against whom such charges have been preferred. Such party 
or parties shall prepare an answer, submitting same to the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and decision shall be 
made in accord with the evidence submitted and in conformity 
with the following section. 

Section 2. Any officer, member or Affiliated Association 
may be suspended, expelled or otherwise disciplined, for failure 
to comply with the Constitution, Bylaws and Rules of the 
Association, provided such member has been served by a 
written notice of the charges preferred against him or it, at 
least fifteen days before the hearing thereon. Such hearing 
shall be before a special committee of three, appointed by the 
President. Said member shall have the right to be heard upon 
said charges. The action of said Committee may be appealed 
to the Board of Directors whose finding by a two-thirds vote 
of all members present, when a decision is rendered, shall be 


final. 
ARTICLE V—ANNUAL DUES 


Section 1. The annual membership dues of this Association 
shall be $5.00 per year, per member, payable in advance, of 
which $3.00 is for annual subscription to The Crepir Worip 
Associate memberships, without voting privileges, may be ac- 
cepted from students, libraries, educational institutions and 
personnel of firms holding regular membe rshig. Annual dues 
for associate members shall be $3.00 per year, which will en- 
title them to The Creprr Worip. Annual dues of member- 
ships in Canada shall be $3.00 per year and shall include the 
membership rights of individual members 

Section 2. Any designated Association which, as a matter 
of convenience and in order that the National Office account- 
ing may be reduced to a minimum, accepts National Office 
billings, collects individual membership dues and remits same 
shall be entitled to a 10 per cent reduction on the total amount 
of regular dues thus collected and remitted 


Section 3. Each regular member of this Association shall 
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be entitled to all the privileges usually accorded by an organ- 
ization of this kind and to one copy of each issue of The 
Crepir Wortp. An Honorary Life member shall have all 
privileges of an active member, without the payment of dues. 


ARTICLE VI—SUBSCRIPTION TO CREDIT WORLD 


Persons or firms who are not eligible for membership, may 
subscribe for and receive the official organ of this Association, 
The Crepir Wor.p, upon the payment of $3.00 per year. 


ARTICLE VII—ANNUAL MEETING 


Section 1. No Annual Meeting of the Association shall be 

held, but in the place and instead thereof an Annual Business 
Conference will be held, which Conference shall have and 
exercise all the powers of an Annual Meeting. Such Annual 
Business Conference shall be held commencing on the next-to- 
the-last Tuesday morning of June, each year, at a place to be 
selected by the Board of Directors, at least six months in ad- 
vance of such Conference. If conditions make it advisable 
to hold an Annual Business Conference at a time other than 
designated herein, this may be decided by a majority vote of 
the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. The registration fee at each Annual Business 
Conference shall be designated by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII—FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of this Association shall close May 31 of 
each year. 


ARTICLE IX—REPRESENTATION 


Section 1. Each Affiliated Association shall be entitled to 
one delegate for each ten members or major fraction thereof, 
and each delegate shall cast a vote on any roll call for each 
member whom he represents. A delegate unable to attend the 
Annual Business Conference may give his proxy to any other 
member of his Local Association. 

Any properly authorized delegate may cast a vote of the 
entire local Association, provided said delegate may have duly 
established his authority with the Credentials Committee. 

Section 2. (a) Members not holding membership in an 
Affiliated Association may be represented at all Annual Busi- 
ness Conferences of the Association, either in person or by 
proxy. 

(b) All proxies shall be in writing and must be 
filed with the Committee on Credentials on the first day of the 
annual meeting, and proxies not so filed may not be voted at 
any time during the meeting. All proxies must be held by a 
member residing in the same State as the maker thereof, or 
in an adjoining State thereto. 

Section 3. No member shall be entitled to vote at any of 
the Annual Business Conferences of this Association, either in 
person or by proxy, unless said member has paid all dues 
standing against him at the time he offers to vote. 

Section 4. No salaried officer or employee of this Associa- 
tion shall have the right to hold a proxy or be entitled to vote. 


ARTICLE X—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Section 1. (a) The Officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a First Vice President, a Second Vice President, a 
Third Vice President, a General Manager-Treasurer, an As- 
sistant General Manager, a Secretary and an Assistant Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected or appointed according to the Bylaws. 

(b) All Officers shall serve without compensa- 
tion except the General Manager-Treasurer, the Assistant 
General Manager, the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. 
Salary of the General Manager-Treasurer shall be fixed by the 
Board of Directors. The salaries of the Assistant General 
Manager, the Secretary, and the Assistant Secretary shall be 
fixed by the General Manager-Treasurer, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall be composed of 
not less than eleven or more than seventeen members, in addi- 
tion to the President, First Vice President, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Third Vice President, ten Directors at large and all Past 
Presidents of the Association; also the President and immedi- 
ate Past President of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America and the President of the Credit Granters Asso- 
ciation of Canada. The General Manager-Treasurer shall be 
ex-officio. 

Section 3. The General Manager-Treasurer and the Secre- 
tary, and such other employees of the Association as may be 
designated by the Board of Directors, shall give bond for the 
faithful discharge of their duties, in such sum and with such 
sureties as may be required by the Board of Directors, said 
bond to be placed in the custody of the President of the 
Association. 
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ARTICLE XI—NOMINATIONS, ELECTIONS, AND 
FILLING VACANCIES 


Section 1. (a) The President, Vice Presidents and five 
of the ten Directors at large shall be elected by a ballot at the 
Annual Business Conference in the following manner: A 
Nominating Committee consisting of eleven members shall 
be appointed by the President. 

(b) The members of this Committee shall be 
selected from the list of Past Presidents in the order of their 
most recent retirement. One of them shall be Chairman of 
this Committee. 

Section 2. (a) Said Committee shall present to the An- 
nual Business Conference on Tuesday morning one or more 
names for the offices of President, Vice Presidents, and the five 
Directors at large. The Officers shall be elected for terms of 
one year each; the Directors at large for terms of two years 
each. Not more than one Director at large is to be selected 
from any one District. 

(b) These nominations shall be announced or 
posted in the Conference hall during the first day of the Con- 
ference together with the names of National Directors elected 
by the respective Districts. 

(c) Nominations for President, Vice Presidents, 
or the five Directors at large may be made from the floor of 
the Conference at any time before nominations are finally de- 
clared closed, immediately preceding the balloting. 

(d) The balloting shall occur on the second 
day of the Conference. 

Section 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall be 
elected for one-year terms, or from the Annual Business Con- 
ference for one year to the Annual Business Conference of 
the following year. The new Officers shall assume their duties 
at such time, on the last day of the Conference, as may be 
designated by the Board of Directors. 

Section 4. The General Manager-Treasurer shall be elected 
for one year by the Board of Directors, at its first meeting 
following the Conference. 

Section 5. (a) There shall be not less than eleven or 
more than fifteen District Associations of the National Retail 
Credit Association. Each District shall elect one National 
Director and an Alternate National Director at its annual 
conference if the term of the National Director expires that 
year. The Alternate National Director shall serve in the event 
a vacancy occurs on the Board of Directors from his District, 
or, if the National Director is not present at any session of 
the Board, the Alternate National Director, if present, shall 
serve in his stead. 

(b) National Directors shall be elected by the 
Districts for a term of two years. They shall take office at 
the first meeting of the National Board of Directors at the 
Annual Business Conference held following the District meet- 
ings and shall serve until their successors are elected and 
qualified. No National Director elected by the District shall 
be eligible to succeed himself if he has served for two con- 
secutive terms. The Directors at large shall be elected at the 
Annual Business Conference for two-year terms, five to be 
elected each year. 

(c) No city shall be entitled to more than one 
Officer or Director at the same time, excepting only when a 
city may be represented by one Director and a Past President 
Directorship and the General Manager-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, or one Director in addition to either a President or 
a Vice President. 

(d) Vacancies occurring on the Board of Direc- 
tors, representing any District, between Annual Bus‘ness Con- 
ferences, shall be filled by the Board of the District Association 
in which the vacancy occurs, to serve until the next Annual 
Conference. 

(e) If the office of the President should become 
vacant, the First Vice President shall assume that office, the 
Second Vice President shall become First Vice President and 
the Third Vice President shall become Second Vice President 
Vacancy occurring in the office of Third Vice President shall 
be filled pro tempore by the Board of Directors until the next 
Annual Business Conference, when election for this office shall 
be held in the regular manner. 


ARTICLE XII—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. (a) All applications for individual membe rship 
must be made at the Executive Offices of the Association, in 
writing, together with a remittance for one year’s dues, which 
dues shall be refunded in case the application is declined. 

(b) Any member who resigns or is expelled 
from an Affiliated Association shall automatically cease to be 
a member of the National Association. 

(c) Applications may be approved and mem- 
bership cards issued by the General Manager-Treasurer or 
Secretary. 





Section 2. When the membership of a Local Association 
is representative of its city, based on population—and the As- 
sociation has provided in its Bylaws that “all of its members 
shall be members of the National Retail Credit Association,” 
it shall file with the General Manager-Treasurer or Secretary, 
application for membership as an Affiliated Association. The 
application shall be accompanied by a list of its members and 
one year’s annual dues for each. 


ARTICLE XITI—QUORUM 


Section 1. (a) One-fifth of the total membership of this 
Association who are in attendance, in person, or by proxy, at 
an Annual Business Conference shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

(b) Sixteen members of the Board of Directors, 
including the Officers, shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. Four members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(c) A majority of the members of any Com- 
mittee, either in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum 
for their respective committees. 


ARTICLE XIV—AMENDMENTS 


All alterations, additions or amendments to the Constitution 
or Bylaws of the Association may be made at any regular 
Annual Business Conference, provided that notice of such 
alterations, additions or amendments is filed with the General 
Manager-Treasurer or Secretary, and such notice presented by 
him to the membership represented thereat, at least the day 
before action is taken thereon. Alterations, additions and 
amendments shall be adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
membership represented at such Conference. 


ARTICLE XV—USE OF NAME 


No member other than the Officers, shall be authorized to 
sign the name of the Association to any correspondence. Every 
Officer using the name of the Association shall affix the title 
of his office to his signature. It is, however, recommended that 
every member note on his stationery the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of the Association. 


ARTICLE XVI—STANDING COMMITTEES 
The Standing Committees shall be: 


(a) Finance 

(b) Membership 

(c) Credit World 

(d) Legislative 

(e) Pay Promptly 

(f) Educational 

(gz) Research 
and such other Committees as the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee may designate. These Committees shall 
be appointed by the President as soon as possible after his 
election. 


ARTICLE XVII—LOCATION OF EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


The Executive Offices of the Association shall be located at 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Bylaws 


ARTICLE I—PRESIDENT 


Section 1. (a) The President shall preside at the Annual 
Business Conference of the Association and all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee held during his 
term of office. He shall exercise general supervision over the 
interests and welfare of the Association. He shall appoint the 
Standing Committees and fill the vacancies occurring upon 
such committees. 

(b) The President shall appoint all committees 
growing out of the business’ transacted by the Board and fill all 
vacancies occurring upon such committees, unless otherwise 
provided. He shall call the regular meetings of the Board of 
Directors, or special meetings of the Board, or the Executive 
Committee at his discretion, or upon written request of a 
majority of the members of the Board. He shall have the 
deciding vote in case of a tie. 

Section 2. The Vice Presidents, in the absence of the 
President shall, in their order, perform the duties of and have 
the same authority as the President. 

Section 3. In the absence of the President and Vice Presi- 
dents, the Board of Directors shall elect from its membership 
a President, pro tempore. 


ARTICLE II—GENERAL MANAGER-TREASURER 


Section 1. The General Manager-Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Board of Directors and shall be the Executive Officer 
of the Association, having direct control of the General Office 


of the National Retail Credit Association and all of its ac- 
tivities; he shall sign, in the name of the Association, all legal 
documents; he shall employ all necessary clerical help and fix 
their salaries; he shall be held responsible for the efficient and 
economical operation of the office. He shall be accountable 
for the receipt and disbursement of all funds of the Association 
and shall deposit such funds in such banking institution or 
institutions as may be approved by the Board of Directors. 
He shall give notice to members, cither by mail or in The 
Crepir Wor.p, of the date of each Annual Business Confer- 
ence at least thirty days in advance. He shall render an 
annual report of the Association’s activities and finances to the 
Annual Business Conference and make such other reports as 
may be required by the Board of Directors. His accounts and 
books shall be, at all times, open to inspection by the Board 
of Directors. 

Section 2. The Assistant General Manager shall be selected 
and appointed by the General Manager-Treasurer. In the 
absence of the General Manager he shall perform the duties 
of and have the same authority as the General Manager. 


ARTICLE III—SECRETARY 


Section 1. The Secretary shall be a salaried Officer of the 
National Retail Credit Association. He shall attend all meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors; he shall keep in a book pro- 
vided for that purpose, a true and correct record of the pro- 
ceedings of such meetings; he shall have charge of all books, 
records and documents properly belonging to or appertaining 
to his office; he shall have the custody of the corporate seal 
he shall do and perform such other duties as may lawfully 
be required of him or as may ordinarily and usually pertain to 
his office. He shall be selected and appointed by the General 
Manager-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Assistant Secretary shall be selected and 
appointed by the General Manager-Treasurer and in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary shall perform the duties of and have 
the same authority as the Secretary. 


ARTICLE IV—BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall dictate the policies 
of the Association and authorize its budget. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors may instruct the Presi- 
dent to appoint such committees as occasion may require and 
as it may deem proper for the carrying out of the objects of 
the Association. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall cause the books 
of the General Manager-Treasurer to be audited each year 
immediately before the Annual Business Conference. Such 
audit is to be made by properly qualified accountant desig- 
nated by the Finance Committee. An audit may be ordered 
by the Board of Directors at any time, if in its judgment such 
an audit is necessary. 

Section 4. (a) At the first meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, held immediately after the adjournment of the Annual 
Business Conference, three members of the Board shall be 
elected to serve upon the Executive Committee, which shall be 
authorized to transact any special or emergency business aris- 
ing between conference sessions, when so called into session 
by the President, or upon the written request of a majority of 
the members of the Board. 

(b) The President, Vice Presidents, and Gen- 
eral Manager-Treasurer shall be members of the Executive 
Committee, by virtue of their respective offices. 

(c) Any action by the Executive Committee 
shall be reported to the entire membership of the Board 


ARTICLE V—STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Standing Committees shall consider such 
matters as are pertinent to their special objects and shall sug- 
gest to the Board of Directors for its approval, such action as 
may seem wise. Each standing committee shall consist of five 
or more members, with the exception of the Finance Commit- 
tee, which shall consist of three members 

Section 2. The Finance Committee shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the incoming Board of Directors, at its first meeting 
after election, a proposed budget for the ensuing administrative 
year. The Committee shall obtain from the General Manager- 
Treasurer, such figures and information as are needed to assist 
in drafting the budget. The Committee shall be furnished by 
the General Manager-Treasurer, on or before the 10th of each 
month, an itemized statement of the receipts and expenditures 
for the month previous, and for the year to date, the liabilities 
at the close of said previous month, with comparative figures 
for the same month and year to date of the preceding year; 
also the accumulated receipts and expenditures for the adminis- 
trative year to date, the amount provided by the budget for 
each expenditure and the balance remaining. No expenditure 
shall be made beyond the provisions of the budget without 
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authorization of the Committee. The Committee shall also 
recommend to the Board of Directors the depository of all 
Association funds, all investment of Association funds and the 
selection of its auditors. 

Section 3. The members of the Legislative Committee 
shall number not less than seven nor more than ten; they 
shall be appointed by the President and may be from the 
same city. 


ARTICLE VI—SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


The General Manager-Treasurer shall authorize the em- 
ployment of such salaried employees as in his opinion are 
necessary, provided the condition of the budget permits. Any 
emergency expenditure for employment purposes not provided 
for in the budget shall be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee for approval. 


ARTICLE VII—VOUCHER CHECKS 


All checks shall be issued in voucher form. They shall be 
signed by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary and counter- 
signed by the General Manager-Treasurer or Assistant General 
Manager of the Association. 


ARTICLE VIII—RULES OF ORDER 


Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern all Conference meet- 


_— ARTICLE IX—ANNUAL REPORTS 


The President, the General Manager-Treasurer, the Secre- 
tary, the Educational Director and the Chairmen of the 
Finance, Legislative and Educational Committees shall send 
to the General Manager-Treasurer reports in writing for in- 
clusion in the Board of Directors’ folders and for publication 
in The Crepir Wortp. Unless in the opinion of the Board 
it is advisable to do so, the reports will not be presented at a 
General Session of the Conference. All books, documents, 
reports of Officers and reports of Chairmen of Committees 
shall be the property of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—SEAL AND EMBLEM 


Section 1. The official seal of the Association shall be the 
words, “National Retail Credit Association,” in a concentric 
circle with the ‘words, “Founded 1912,” in the center thereof. 

Section 2. (a) The official emblem of the Association shall 
be the seal as above described on a shield, with the words 
“Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust” above the seal. 

(b) This emblem may be used upon the sta- 
tionery of any member. 


ARTICLE XI 
EMPLOYEES PENSION TRUST 


Section 1. Trust agreement dated as of the 20th day of 
June, 1947, between the National Retail Credit Association of 
St. Louis, Missouri, a nonprofit corporation organized under 
the laws of Missouri, party of the first part, hereinafter called 
“the Association,” and the Trustees, Hugh L. Reagan, Dean 
Ashby, L. S. Crowder, E. E. Paddon and E. Kant, parties of 
the second part, hereinafter called “Trustees.” 

The Trustees under this instrument shall be: (1) the Presi- 
dent of the Association: (2) the First Vice President of the 
Association; (3) the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Association; (4) the General Manager-Treasurer of the 
Association; (5) One Member of the Board of Directors of 
the “Association who shall be elected annually as such Trustee 
by the Board of Directors of the Association. 

In the event the First Vice President of the Association is 
also serving as Chairman of the Finance Committee of said 
Association, then two members of the Board of Directors shall 
be elected Trustees by the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion so that there shall always be five Trustees qualified and 
acting under this instrument. 

All Trustees shall serve without compensation as Trustees 
under this trust instrument and it is hereby specifically pro- 
vided that no Trustees shall be liable for any loss not attribut- 
able to his own dishonesty or to the wilful commission of an 
act known by him to be a breach of trust. Further, said 
Trustees may, in any contract they make in regard to this 
trust, stipulate that they and each of them, or any of them, 
are not to be held personally liable or responsible, but that 
the other contracting parties must look solely to the trust 
estate to satisfy any such liability. 

The persons herein named as Trustees, the first Trustees to 
act under the terms of this trust instrument, may or may not 
hold the specific offices in the Association hereinabove desig- 
nated, but their signatures, an acceptance hereunder, shall 
constitute them and each of them legally qualified and acting 
Trustees under the terms of this trust. It is desirable, but not 
mandatory, that the Board of Directors of the Association 
ratify and confirm the selection of the above named Trustees 

The Trustees, E. E. Paddon, is hereby designated to serve 
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as a Trustee hereunder for a period of one year and E. Kant 
is hereby designated to serve as a Trustee hereunder for a 
period of one year, each of said terms to begin to run from 
and after the date of the acceptance of this trust. Hereafter 
one Trustee saall be elected annually from the Board of 
Directors of te Association by the Board of Directors of the 
Association tc serve as Trustee hereunder for a term of one 
year. 

Whereas, the National Retail Credit Association desires to 
adopt a noncontributory pension plan for the exclusive bene- 
fit of its Employees to be known as the “NRCA Pension Plan,” 
as set forth herein, and as part of the Plan to join in the 
creation of a trusi: to which contributions are to be made by 
said Association for the purpose of distributing to its Em- 
ployees the principal and earnings of the fund to be accumu- 
lated in the trust arising from the contributions of said Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the provisions of the Plan; and 

Whereas, the Plan and the trust to be created, are to be 
administered by trustees as hereinafter and in the Rules and 
Regulations provided; and 

Whereas, by the execution of this instrument, the National 
Retail Credit Association desires to evidence its adoption of 
the Plan and its joining in the creation of such trust, and the 
Trustees desire to evidence their acceptance of the trust. 

Section 2. In consideration of the premises and of the 
covenants hereinafter contained and set forth, the Association 
and the Trustees hereby agree each with the other as follows: 

Adoption of the Plan, Creation of the Trust and Designa- 
tion of Trustees. The Association hereby adopts the Plan as 
set forth herein and in the Rules and Regulations for the 
exclusive benefit of its Employees designated therein, and as 
part of the Plan, hereby joins in the creation of a trust of 
personal property, to be known as NRCA Pension Trust, to 
which contributions are to be made by said Association for the 
purpose of distributing to its Employees the principal and 
earnings of the funds to be accumulated in the Trust arising 
from the contributions of said Association in accordance with 
the provisions of the Plan, and hereby designates the Trustees 
named above as trustees of the Trust. The Rules and Regula- 
tions hereto annexed are incorporated herein and made a part 
of the Trust Agreement. 

Section 3. Acceptance of the Trust. The Trustees hereby 


accept the Trust and agree to hold and/or distribute all of 
the principal and earnings of the funds to be accurnulated by 


the Trust, in accordance with all the terms and provisions of 
the Trust Agreement including the Rules and Regulations. 

Section 4(a). Administration. The general administration 
of the Plan and of the Trust shall be vested in the Trustees, 
and any administrative expenses shall be paid by the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

(b). Majority of Trustees May Act. All powers 
in trust herein given to or reposed in the Trustees of any 
Trust hereby created may be executed by a majority of the 
Trustees for the time being, whether such Trustees are the 
survivors of those herein named, or Trustees hereafter ap- 
pointed to execute any of such trusts. And the Trustees may 
act by vote at a meeting and/or by vote in writing without a 
formal meeting. 

Section 5. The President of the National Retail Credit 
Association shall serve as Chairman, the Chairman of 
Finance Committee of this Association shall serve as Vice 
Chairman, and the General Manager-Treasurer shall serve as 
Secretary of this Trust. 

Section 6. The Board of Directors of the National Retail 
Credit Association may, at any special or regular mecting of 
the Board, remove any Trustee or fill vacancies between an- 
nual conferences. 

Section 7. The National Retail Credit Association shall 
have the records of the Trustees audited annually and report 
the financial condition of the NRCA Pension Plan to the 
Board of Directors of the National Retail Credit Association 
at its annual meeting each year. 

Section 8. Initial Contribution to the Trust. United States 
Bonds, as per list attached, the maturity value of which is 
$13,500.00, shall be set aside as part of the Fund. 

Section 9. if at any time, in the judgment of the Trustees, 
the financial condition of the Association or of the Trust is 
such as to justify modification of or temporary or permanent 
discontinuance of the Retirement plan, recommendation of the 
Trustees shall be made to the Board of Directors. A two-thirds 
vote of the Board, approving the recommendation of the 
Trustees, shall be necessary to modify or discontinue the plan 

Section 10. Should the plan be discontinued at any time by 
the Board of Directors, the Trustees shall, out of the funds 
in the Trust, make such provisions as they deem necessary in 
order to provide for the full payment of Pensions to Pen- 
sioners of such Association who have attained Normal Retire- 
ment Age and have accumulated 20 years or more Accredited 
Service and are eligible for retirement. 





“The Louisville Conference was one of the best-arranged 
conferences of the National Association I have ever attended. 
Every panel and every part of the program was of excellent 
caliber and presented highly interesting and constructive dis- 
cussions.”"—A. J. King, Credit Manager, Kennard-Pyle Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“It was certainly a wonderful Conference at Louis- 
ville. You should be very proud of your efforts. 
The program was excellent in all respects. I got 
more out of it this year than ever before.”—David 
K. Blair, Credit Manager, H. Liebes and Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., Director, National Retail Credit 
Association. 


“You certainly managed to get a lot of favorable publicity 
by having Dr. Kenneth McFarland on the program at the 
Louisville Conference. Every pérson with whom I talked was 
most impressed. Congratulations.’—J. Vance Wallace, Verlin 
R. Shinn and Associates, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


“It has been my privilege to attend three National 
Conferences: the one at Omaha several years ago, 
one at New Orleans in 1942, and the one this year 
at Louisville. I feel that this year’s Conference was 
by far the best one that I have attended, or heard 
reports about, and I want to express my appreciation 
to you for having had a part on the program. I 
enjoyed it very much.”—Melvin E. Clark, Credit 
Manager, Innes, Wichita, Kansas, President, District 
Seven, National Retail seat Association. 


“I feel that the success of the Louisville Conference was 
due largely to the consistent excellence as well as the variety 
of the program. I enjoyed every minute of it and feel that 
you are to be congratulated for your tireless efforts in develop- 
ing an outstanding program.”—Mrs. Jo Hubbard, Credit Man- 
ager, Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., Director, 
District Four, National Retail Credit Association. 


“The July 1955 CREDIT WORLD offers sales- 
minded credit executives a tremendous opportunity. 


We have found in our never ending search, that a 
good sales letter does more toward collecting an 
account than a good collection letter does. If you 
will please send me a copy of the book, ‘Stream- 
lined Letters,’ we shall remit a check immediately. 
Hoping that man ple take advantage of this 
opportunity.”—S. odean. Credit Manager, General 
Master Service, Miami Beach, Florida. 


“The National Conference in Louisville was a fine one, in 
our opinion, and both of us enjoyed it so much. You and Mr. 
Wallace both did a wonderful job.”"—Herbert P. Sears, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Merchants’ Association of Bakersfield, Bakers- 
field, California. 


>) 

“I think that the Conference at Louisville was one 
of the best I have attended and I have attended 
every one since 1941, with the exception of the one 
in San Francisco in 1954. I picked up several ideas 
at Louisville, some of which are being put into oper- 
ation immediately."—B. C. DeLoach, Credit Man- 
ager, Loveman, Joseph and Loeb, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Director, National Retail Credit Association. 


“Thanks a million for the life membership certificate in the 
National Retail Credit Association. This is one of my most 
cherished possessions. The happiest years of my life were 
those I spent in credit work and there, too, I made some of 
my dearest friendships. It makes me very happy to know that 
with this certificate I will always be affiliated with those in 
the credit profession.”—Della Bird, Retired, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Arkansas City Retailers Association, Arkansas City, 
Kansas. | 


“Your July CREDIT WORLD was one of the 
best to date. Two articles stand out that should be 
required reading for every man and woman in the 
credit fraternity. Our San Francisco chapter is em- 
barking on a new educational program and I am 
wondering if it would be possible to get reprints 
of the article on Chapter XIII by Clarence W. All- 
good and the Article of Debt Adjustors by B. J. 
Lenihan. We would need about a hundred of each.” — 
N. F. Waddington, Credit Manager, Hastings Cloth- 
ing Company, San Francisco, Calif., Director, Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men_of San Francisco. 


“The Louisville Conference was an excellent meeting. I was 
particularly impressed with the talk given by Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland. It was one of the best I have ever heard.”— 
Francis Auger, Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Credit Association 
of Orlando, Orlando, Fla., Past President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. 





The Funds in the hands of the Trustees at the time of dis- 
continuance of the plan, shall be specifically designated for the 
future payment of pensions to those employees who have be- 
come eligible for such pensioning at the time of discontinuance, 
and only in the case of a reserve after payment of all such 
pensions shall any funds revert to the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

Section 11. The contribution of the National Retail Credit 
Association shall be one-half of the accumulated cash surplus 
for each year, not to exceed $2,500.00 per annum. Payment 
shall be made to the Trustees in May of each year in which 
a net cash surplus is shown. Funds of the Trust shall be 
invested only in securities that are eligible for Trust purposes. 

Section 12. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary con- 
tained in the Trust Agreement, any right or claim to any 
interest in any of the funds in the Trust which any Employee 
may have, shall terminate when he (or she) is no longer an 
Employee of the Association. 

Section 13. No Pension or other benefit payable to any 
Pensioner under the provisions of the Plan shall be subject in 
any manner to anticipation, alienation, sale, transfer, assign- 
ment, pledge, encumbrance, or charge, and any attempt so to 
anticipate, alienate, sell, transfer, assign, pledge, encumber, or 
charge the same shall be void; nor shall any such Pension be 
in any manner liable for or subject to the debts, contracts, 
liabilities, engagements or torts of any Pensioner. 

Section 14. The annual pension for each Employee shall be 
25% of the total of the Employee's last annual salary, except 
that in no case shall the maximum amount exceed $1,200.00 
per annum, which shall be paid in equal monthly installments. 
If Funds of the Trust should become impaired, payments to 
pensioners shall be on a pro rata basis. 

And all of the income and/or principal and income under 
this Trust shall be transferable, payable and deliverable only, 
solely, exclusively and personally to the above designated bene- 


ficiaries hereunder at the time entitled to take the same under 
the terms of this trust, and personal receipt of the designated 
beneficiaries hereunder shall be a condition precedent to the 
payment or delivery of the same by said Trustees to such bene- 
ficiaries. The endorsement of a check shall be considered 
sufficient compliance with personal receipt as required by this 
section. 

Section 15. The pension benefits shall apply under the 
following conditions: 


The plan shall be retroactive as to present employees 
and their period of service. 


Female personnel shall have been in the employ of 
the association for a period of at least 20 years and 
have attained the age of 60 


Male personne! shall have been in the employ of the 
Association for a period of at least 20 years and have 
attained the age of 65 


Section 16. In the event of total and permanent disability 
after 20 years’ service, regardless of age, the amount of the 
annual pension shall be paid to the disabled employee yearly, 
in twelve equal monthly installments. Disability shall be certi- 
fied by a physician selected by the Trustees, who shall be the 
sole judges of such disability. 

Section 17. The Trust Agreement shall be deemed to have 
been executed and delivered in, and with reference to the laws 
of the State of Missouri, and shall be governed by said laws 

The signatures of the Trustees hereunder shall 
constitute their formal acceptance as Trustees under the trust 
and/or trusts created in this Trust Instrument. 

Section 18. IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Officers and 
Directors of the National Retail Credit Association have caused 
their names to be signed, and the Trustees have hereunto set 
their hands and seals this 6th day of February, 1948 
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1. Remington Rand, Inc. 3. Craig Files 
2. Olivetti Corporation of America 4. Farrington Manufacturing Company 
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7. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


5. Bruce Fox 
8. Recordak Corporation 


6. National Cash Register Company 
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° “Problems” 


problems, here we may find the clues, ideas, and eventual 
solutions. The average delegate is seeking facts that 
would take too long to find out or which she would not 
have the technical background to understand if she tried 
to look for the answers herself, so we come to the con- 
ference for help! 

Though a few superior individuals may be better in 
their judgment ability, the average group judgment is 
superior to most individual judgments. When a problem 
involves a number of people, group thinking is more likely 
to produce better results than the thinking of any one 
person. Our conferences have been a binding and sig- 
nificant force in the credit profession. They tend to 
take us out of our narrower confines and give our pro- 
fession a broader view and interest. Our conferences have 
done marvelous things for us all. 


When Attending a Conference 


The Conference can serve Breakfast Clubbers as an 
annual post-graduate course. It can teach by case 
examples and bring us experience from other firms en- 
gaged in the business of credit extension. Breakfast Club- 
bers should keep the following three things in mind when 
attending a conference: 


1. We must learn to relate the material at the meet- 
ing to the “back-home” job. 
Do not store the knowledge gained at a conference 
in a permanent mental file that you never refer to. 

3. Overcome resistance at the local level to ideas you 
have personally been sold on at the conference. 


It has been suggested for the benefit of Breakfast Club- 
bers that District Conference advertising be pointed to- 
ward making our employer-firms conscious of the advan- 
tages of attending rather than sending the literature to the 
employees, since in many instances employees are hesitant 
and do not properly present conference advantages to 
their eraployers. 

We must all remember that a district conference repre- 
sents a tremendous investment in both time and money 
for the organization and the firms involved, and so while 
we are planning we must have some positive ideas as to 
what the conference can accomplish in terms that will 
appear as substantial dividends to the delegates and the 
firms they represent. Expenses are always a problem, 
more so today than ever before, but what is important 
to the delegate is not how much is spent but how wisely 
the amount is spent. Quality should not be sacrificed for 
quantity. Delegates and Breakfast Clubbers in particular 
should be informed as to the merits of spending their 
conference dollar wisely and be told what their registra- 
tion included. J have often heard it said that for $15.00 
we only got a few cocktails at the get-together and the 
banquet. This is ridiculous. Remember some of our 
Breakfast Clubbers are just barely out of their teens and 
have not had an opportunity to share in the planning of 
a convention. Speakers’ fees, meeting-room rentals, and 
the myriad of other expenses completely escape them. 

Delegates to any conference, and Breakfast Clubbers 
are no exception, expect: 


1. To improve themselves in their field 
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2. To renew old contacts and make new ones, and 
3. To enjoy themselves thoroughly. 


Conventiongoers want a well-organized program that 
runs smoothly from meeting to meeting. They look for- 
ward to a chance to combine business and pleasure ; time 
to talk with old friends and to meet new ones; and a 
chance to explore some of the opportunities for change 
and relaxation. This is one place where our conferences 
have failed in many instances. 

When you mention some folks going to a convention 
they think you are going on a fine spree; so what is the 
principle? You need entertainment to attract and hold 
an audience in order to educate and inform them, par- 
ticularly when they do not necessarily want to become 
educated and informed. In this light, entertainment 
means any device by which the attention and interest of 
a group can be attracted and held long enough and well 
enough to absorb education and information. 

People generally do not want to become more edu- 
cated. They like to be informed about things they 
“want” to know, but not necessarily about what they 
“ought” to know. So when education and information 
are blended with entertainment, people will absorb both 
more readily. So it behooves us to spread the word that 
in our conferences we can not only acquire knowledge 
but also enjoy the education process. 

One of the factors to consider is the fatigue limit 
of the delgates. Only about 90 minutes of material re- 
quiring concentration can be given without a_ break. 

One thing is likely to be overlooked, and that is a 
“theme.” Delegates groan inwardly when a conference 
program starts to fall apart like a Raggedy-Ann doll 
spilling sawdust, because no attention has been given to 
a theme, or if he tried to follow the thread found it 
impossible because the theme was too big, too vague, or 
too uninteresting. Select a lively, pertinent theme and 
stick to it. 

Value of District Conferences 

One of the questions in CWBC educational manual 
is “do credit people get their jobs by choice or chance?” 
Let us be realistic—the majority have them as a result of 
chance. But few of us have started out as credit people, 
let alone “top-notch” credit people. Much of my own 
credit know-how has been gained from attendance at our 
conferences. And, fortunately or unfortunately, I am 
not required by my “boss” to return from a conference 
and give a detailed report of what I have supposedly 
learned; all he asks is that the ensuing year bear fruits 
of some of my immature gleanings. 

The 1955 motto of Pilot International, an organization 
in which I hold membership, is Woman—yours is the 
earth! It can happen only in America; where else can 
women share on an equal basis the advantage of a formal 
education in their chosen field, or, as I like to think of it, 
an acquired field? By that I mean the opportunity of 
working with and for people who are willing to share 
their knowledge and know-how, as we have done this 
afternoon! Lehatel 





Helping edit CSishiniads 


Walter A. Graff 


Manager, Credit Bureau of Lansing, Lansing, Michigan 
President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


(An address given at the 41st Annual International Consumer Credit Conference, Louisville, Kentucky, June 21, 1955) 


AM PLEASED to bring to the delegates of the 

National Retail Credit Association and the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, cordial 
greetings and best wishes from your many friends, the 
Bureau Managers and the Collection Service Division 
Managers of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
We, of ACBofA, have been most appreciative of the 
opportunity which has been ours over the years, of meet- 
ing together with you and of working with you con- 
structively, in solving many of our mutual problems. 

I refer particularly to the cooperative relationship 
which has existed between the Committees of N.R.C.A., 
the Credit Management Division of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association and ACBofA, for the past 
10 years. This cooperative relationship has been an 
incentive to ACBofA, to launch and carry on an excep- 
tionally vigorous program in many directions—all for 
the purpose of helping us serve you—our customers—to 
serve better your customers—the consumer public. 

I am sure you agree with me, that you as credit 
granters of sizeable proportions, and we as Bureau Man- 
agers and Collection Service Managers, have done a 
fairly good job during the last 10 years without too 
much serious difficulty, during which time consumer 
credit outstanding has increased from less than 6 bil- 
lions of dlars to some 30 billions. But where do we 
go from here? What about the future? It is predicted 
that Consumer Credit will rise steadily to 60 billions of 
dollars by 1975. 

The Purpose of Credit 

Henry Alexander, in The Creprr Worwp of a few 
months ago, said, “The purpose of credit is to sell goods 
—use credit as a sales medium—take full advantage of 
its promotional potential and then keep it safe, sound, 
sensible and profitable. Conditions change, but basic 
credit principles do not.” The changing conditions that 
Mr. Alexander refers to are what you as Credit Execu- 
tives, and we as Bureau and Collection Service Managers, 
must be concerned with. 

You, as Credit Sales Executives, will be competing for 
additional business as you never have before. You will 
probably be concerned with more vigorous promotion, 
new credit plans, such as revolving credit, more profits, 
better protection of your accounts, increasing personnel 
problems, ways and means of increasing efficiency and 
peace of mind. We, of ACBofA, will be concerned 
about making our contributions to the entire program. 














We want to be ready to help you increase consumer 
credit sales profitably. We want to help you with your 
promotional program, by furnishing newcomer service. 
We want to help you profitwise, by helping you increase 
sales volume, to screen and reject unsatisfactory credit 
risks and to tie customers to your store by making credit 
available. We warit to help you protect your accounts by 
controlling consumer credit, by reducing losses to a 
minimum, and by having a planned program for the 
collection of delinquent accounts. 


Your Business Partner 

We want to help you have peace of mind by having 
available now, the ledger experiences of others when 
making a decision, by having available the services of an 
efficient organization, whose sole business is to collect, 
record, and report credit information. We want to be 
your good business partner. 

Conditions are changing rapidly. The customer may 
be a different kind of customer in his makeup—he may 
not be as patient as he once was. He is not content to 
wait for the things he wants, consequently, there is a 
terrific demand for more speed, both from the buying 
public and from the credit granter. 

Our main concern centers around our ability to get 
along together during these next hectic years. As 
originally conceived, the credit bureaus were distinctly 
a part of the credit office of our members. This was 
natural because credit bureaus were developed by credit 
management. In those earlier days there was a distinct 
pride of achievement felt by credit managers as their 
bureaus developed and there was better felling of close- 
ness than we have today. 

The situation which exists today is a result of growth, 
growth of your credit departments and growth of the 


credit bureaus. This bigness has made us grow away 


from each other and during the next ten years, we are 
going to have to do a lot of that old-fashioned growing 
back together again if our friend the credit customer 
is to survive this period in a healthy condition. 


You and I must t:ain our people in the art of being 
nice to each other, in the ability to make allowances for 
conditions which may exist momentarily, at one or the 
other end of our operation. In times of stress, people 
always have the ability to rise to the occasion. These 
next few years w'!l certainly be just that, as far as credit 
departments and credit bureaus are concerned. I believe 
that all we need, in this world of tension and name- 
calling to do the job right, is a large dose of what I call 
“being nice to each other.” If we can inject this quality 
in our relationship with each other and toward the credit 
customer, we need not fear the future. The entire mem- 
bership of ACBofA, its Officers and Staff, pledge our 
wholehearted cooperation in this direction. kik 
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Louisville Conference Notes 

















Committees 


President Kaa F. Blue has appointed the following 
committees to serve for the ensuing year: 
Executive 
William J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy, Limited, Ottawa, 
Canada 
Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
QO. Willard Frieberg, American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Co., Dallas, Texas 
Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Co., Ogden, Utah 
J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Finance 
Joseph A. White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Chairman 
Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Charles D. Reno, Scruggs Vandervoort Barney, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Credit Bureau Relations 
Kenneth Oetzel, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Friedman, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pension Plan Trustees 
Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
—Chairman 
Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Company, Dallas, 
Texas 
Joseph A. White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. §. Crowder, N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Legislative 
Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Chairman 
John K. Alshaus, Associated Retail Credit Men, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Co-Chairman 
R. L. Bruchey, The Hecht Company, Baltimore, Md. 
A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Company, Wilmington, Del. 
C. F. Roycroft, Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md. 
R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, 
New York, N. Y. 
J. P. Stedehouder, Central Charge Service, Washington, 
1 os 
Credit Education 
District 
David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.—Chairman 
Frances M. Hernan, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Stannard M. Butler, Schenectady Savings Bank, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
John E. Zimmerman, Morris Kirschman & Co.., 
New Orleans, La. 
W. H. Wittwer, Wolff, Kubly & Hirsig, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 
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District 

K. V. Steenson, Midwest Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Roy E. Teter, Jenkins Music Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Dean Ashby, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. Myrtle Bettridge, Brinkhaus Optical Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

E. F. Brandt, Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Spokane, Wash. 

O. L. Kinzer, Jack Davenport Typewriter Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 11 

R. L. Bruchey, The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 12 

H. L. Hulme, Aluminum Goods Limited, To- 


ronto, Canada Canada 


Credit World 

Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Co., 
Dallas, Texas—Chairman 

Frederick E. Hardy, The Outlet Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

E. M. Gallagher, Lit Brothers, Trenton, N. J. 

R. L. Wynn, Jr., The Aug. W. Smith Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

B. C. DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Dorothe Bolte, Lyons Brothers Lumber 
& Fuel Co., Joliet, Ill. 

C. F. Basler, Thomas Kilpatrick Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

A. L. Dye, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo. 

G. G. Alexander, Linz Bros., Dallas, Texas 

LeRoy Rosvall, The May Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

Miss Zeta Pierson, MacDougall & Southwick, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Louis Williams, W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Tom L. Ford, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carl B. Flemington, Credit Bureau of Greater 


Toronto, Toronto, Canada Canada 


Membership 

Bernard Eyges, Leopold Morse Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

E. A. Nirmaier, Wilderotter & Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Grover C. Ritchie, Citizens Bank, Charlotte, 
mS 

Mrs. Jo. Hubbard, Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, III. 

W. F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. R. McKee, Palace Clothiers, Tulsa, Okla. 

F. D. Woodruff, The White House, El Paso, 
Texas 


(Turn to “Notes,” page 27.) 





What Management Expects From 
The Credit Manager 


MERVIN A. BLACH, Vice President, J. Blach and Sons, Birmingham, Alabama 


HAT MANAGEMENT expects of a credit 

manager is easily answered in one word: Results. 
But that is much too facetious an answer for a group 
like this, where all of you have made the profession 
of credit management a science and brought it down to 
a fine point of efficiency. 

The importance of the role of the credit manager in 
retailing has increased since the first deferred accounts 
were activated. Of course, when stores were trading 
posts and a batch of furs were traded for a pile of 
canned goods and tools, there was no problem. 

Later, when an exchange of money was involved, 
each small store owner could be and was his own arbiter 
of credit . . . but today, when every organization fills 
the needs of thousands of individuals, each of whom 
has his own individual financial problem, it is most 
necessary to have a highly qualified specialist such as 
yourselves to see that credit is awarded where it is 
deserved—in amounts compatible to the status of the 
persons receiving it. This is no small problem and re- 
quires years of concentrated study and research. 

To the layman, the credit manager is often likened 
to Dr. Jones, the dentist down the street, who also is 
a master of the fine art of Painless Extraction. Perhaps 
the simile is not too farfetched when it is carried a little 
further. Of course, the credit man must extract pay- 
ments on a basis that is “painless” both to the customer 
and to the firm. 

He must also practice “preventive medicine’’—be able 
to detect evidence of decay in an account and take meas- 
ures to prevent the situation from becoming critical. 
A little drilling and filling will often save the aches 
of a deteriorated account. And when a customer comes 
in with a quivering exposed nerve or nerves, the quick- 
acting novocaine of good personal relations must be 
applied immediately and effectively before rational meas- 
ures may be taken to correct the situation. 

When—as does happen in (we hope) rare occasions— 
an account becomes impossible, it must be pulled out 
by the roots—again painlessly, to keep a friend. It must 
be replaced with another that will be sound and good. 


Mechanics of a Credit Department 

I shall not attempt to describe the mechanics of a 
credit department, but more to define the qualities re- 
quired in a man or woman who is expected to handle 
this many-sided position in the modern retail store. No 
longer is he a bookkeeper whose function is to keep the 
accounts of the business up to date but one who executes 
the credit policies of his company in such a way as to 
keep those books clean, help keep the profit sheet healthy, 
and through his personal contacts keep credit customers 
happy. 

Many store executives place great emphasis on the 
promotion and public-relations activities of their credit 
men. True, this program cannot be effectively carried 
out unless the credit manager is in sympathy with these 
efforts and takes an active part in carrying them out. 
Others see their credit manager as one who applies Rule 


X to Account B and Rule Y to Account Z. Mechanism 
and automation have not quite reached that point yet 
and the element of personal judgment still remains one 
of the greatest factors of the job. 

The present-day credit manager must be enough of a 
financier or a student of finances to know the financial 
trends of the, times and interpret them in terms of his 
own state, city, and company and to know when and 
how much to loosen or restrict credit. He must be a 
personnel man, well grounded enough to maintain happy 
relations within his own family organization and to 
maintain good relations throughout his company. 

He must be enough of a salesman to keep the customer 
within the bounds of his own purchasing ability and let 
him know that he is the most welcome person who ever 
stepped into the office. He must be enough of a statis- 
tician to know the ebb and flow of population his com- 
pany is interested in and to know what this group wants 
in the way of credit as its income and mode of living 
gradually change from year to year. 


Loss of Accounts Is Important 

He must be able to distinguish between the effect of 
the loss of a single $10,000 account and 100 $100 
accounts and to be interested enough to dig into the 
“why” of these things. The loss of a single account 
for any reason except removal from the area is important, 
but the shortened life of many accounts can in a short 
time become disastrous unless effective steps are taken 
quickly. 

The credit manager should know promotion too. While 
promotion mindedness is not considered in some circles 
a major requirement for men in credit positions, it is 
the icing on the cake and it makes him infinitely more 
valuable to his firm. When he takes initiative in this 
field, he can help immeasurably to make these efforts 
productive in the acquisition of new accounts, the stim- 
ulation of passive accounts, and the lengthening of the 
life of active accounts. 

The credit manager must be an efficiency expert, 
organizing and operating his department economically 
and efficiently—getting the biggest return possible in 
satisfactory company-customer relations from every oper- 
ating dollar. 

It begins to sound as if the credit manager must be 
a superman. ‘This, fortunately, is not true, for all of 
us are strong in one area or another and weaker in 
others. But with the free exchange of ideas and methods 
the feeling of good fellowship that exists among you as 
a group and the consistent determination that exists 
among you to do a better job every day make it possible 
for all to reap the benefit of each other's experiences. 

As credit managers you exert an influence on every 
phase of every business. Truthfully, the fate of the 
nation rests in your palm, for—whether you wish to 
face it or not—as you direct, so the nation spends. And 
the health of the nation depends on the spending habits 
of its people. 


(Turn to “Management,” page 27.) 
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ee OF THE outstanding characteristics of modern 
credit granting is the rapid growth of the use of 
the various types of revolving credit accounts. The 
extension of the installment payment principle to the 
purchase of soft goods has proved to be a sound and 
satisfactory method of meeting the credit requirements 
of a large segment of the average store’s clientele. The 
plan possesses distinct advantages in permitting sub- 
stantial purchases at peak seasons and allowing for 
payments to be spread evenly over a period of months. 

However, it is not our purpose at this time to elabo- 
rate on the merits of revolving credit but rather to high- 
light the collection aspects. 

From all reports, the collection problems connected 
with revolving credit are not at all serious, provided 
the store consistently follows a definite collection pro- 
cedure. It is of fundamental importance that revolving 
credit account customers maintain their schedule of pay- 
ments exactly as the agreement provides. 

Collection procedures with the traditional retail 
monthly charge account have, with few exceptions, been 
characterized by an easygoing complacency which con- 
doned payment, nominally due within ten days of 
receiving statement, at any time up to ninety days. Of 
course, a couple of mild reminders might be sent out 
in that time but otherwise no action of any consequence 
occurred. 

Because of the financial responsibility of the average 
monthly charge account patron and the understandable 
desire of the store owner not to offend his steady and 
valuable customers by “dunning” them, this historically 
easygoing and amiable attitude has had no seriously 
adverse results. That is not to say that such procedure 
is right—it definitely is not—but it has been generally 
accepted. 

What we want to stress now is that such a policy 
with revolving credit accounts is not only undesirable 
but positively dangerous. ‘Those stores offering this type 
of retail credit service should make up their minds that 
collections are of extreme importance and that customers 
should be trained to make each payment exactly as 
agreed, in the specific amount stated and on the definite 
day set. Because of the high credit limits allowed and 
the’ limited responsibility of most of the customers 
attracted by the lure of revolving credit convenience, 
the same rigidity ot the payment arrangement that 
applies to installment contracts for purchase of hard 
goods must also apply to this type of account. That 
calls for some straight thinking and the setting up of 
collection machinery adequate for the job. 

Revolving credit account customers should be started 


off on the road to prompt payment in the very begin- 
ning. At the time the account is established, the terms 
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should be clearly stated. The interviewer should insist 
on the customer reading the agreement before signing. 
In the acceptance letter, or folder, the payment require- 
ments should be again highlighted. All this can be 
accomplished in a “salesmanship” spirit. The customer 
should be sold on the idea that the essence of the plan 
is the ability to make purchases according to seasonal 
need while enjoying the convenience of making payments 
out of current income. Revolving credit accounts are 
usually particularly attractive to budget-minded cus- 
tomers. 

The first collection notice should be sent five days 
after a missed payment. The second, ten days after 
the first and the third, ten days after the second. These 
reminders should be impersonal and courteous. In the 
event that the series of three notices does not bring 
payment or satisfactory ‘arrangement for payment, the 
collection machinery should go immediately into high 
gear. Here the telephone would be an excellent way 
of reaching the debtor. In most cases, the account should 
be restricted against further use. 

A time-saving procedure is to prepare these notices 
at one time in triplicate, with the second and third copies 
forming a tickler follow-up and also for mailing if pay- 
ment has not been made. This means only one typing 
of the customer’s name and address. Of course, different 
wording should be used on the notices and distinctive 
colors give them added impact. This forms a simple 
and economical operation. 

Revolving credit plans are here to stay and they are 
rightly part of our retail credit system. If we handle 
the resulting collection problems intelligently, all will 
be well. 


This Month’s Illustrations > 


Because the commentary this month deals with the 
necessity for prompt collection follow-up on revolving 
credit accounts, we present a series of three suggested 
printed collection reminders designed for such accounts. 
By eliminating the words “Revolving Credit’ and sub- 
stituting other designating words, the notices could be 
used for any type of installment account. 

Illustration No. 1. This is the first collection no- 
tice. Mail five days after due date. 

Illustration No. 2. The second collection notice. 
Mail ten days after the first. 

Illustration No. 3. The third collection notice. 
Mail ten days after the second. 

Illustration No. 4. Here is a suggested notice to be 
used when the account becomes over-limit but not in 
arrears. 

All these notices are designed for enclosure in window- 
faced envelopes for economy and rapid handling. 





THE BLANK DEPARTMENT STORE 


YOUR CITY, YOUR STATE 


Date 





This is a friendly reminder that you have not 
made the payment due on your Blank Revolving 
Credit Account. Amount -00. 


Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 


MANAGER OF CREDIT SALES 


BLANK DEPARTMENT STORE 














® 


THE BLANK DEPARTMENT STORE 
YOUR CITY, YOUR STATE 


Date 


Our two previous notices concerning your Blank 
Revolving Credit Account have not been given 
the necessary attention. 

Continuance of credit service to you depends on 
your immediate payment. Amount 200. 


MANAGER OF CREDIT SALES 


BLANK DEPARTMENT STORE 


























® 


THE BLANK DEPARTMENT STORE 


YOUR CITY, YOUR STATE 


Date 





Your attention is again directed to the past due 
condition of your Blank Revolving Credit Account. 


Immediate payment, in person or by mail, is re- 
quested, Amount $00.00. 


MANAGER OF CREDIT SALES 


BLANK DEPARTMENT STOR! 

















Date 


We are sure you would want us to call your at- 
tention to the fact that your Blank Revolving 
Credit Account shows a balance in excess of 
the agreed limit. 


May we suggest you send an additional payment 
of $00.00 at your earliest convenience to bring 
the account in line with our agreement. 


MANAGER OF 


BLANK DEPARTMENT 
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Dallas Honors Rowan E. Hill 

Dallas Credit friends of Rowan E. Hill bid him fare- 
well at a luncheon held August 16, 1955 upon his re- 
tirement as Credit Manager of W. A. Green Company, 
a position he had held since August 20, 1920. 

Mr. Hill, born March 13, 1888 at Benton, Alabama, 
came to Dallas in 1908 after attending the University 
of Alabama where he was a Phi Kappa Sigma, to become 
an investigator with an insurance firm. In January, 
1909, he joined the staff of the Credit Bureau under 
J. E. R. Chilton, Sr., and continued in this connection 
for eleven years. When the Credit Managers Associa- 
tion was formed in 1916, Mr. Hill became its first 
Assistant Secretary, and in 1931 served as its President. 
During his term as President of the local Association, 
the Credit Audit Group was formed, which is still effec- 
tive as the strongest credit educational activity in the city. 

At the farewell luncheon, Mr. Hill’s friends paid 
tribute to him as one who had successfully labored to 
raise the level of credit management from a clerkship to 
a profession by adopting as his creed truth and accuracy 
in details in credit reporting. Mr. Hill saw the Credit 
Bureau develop from a staff of four when he joined it, 
to a present personnel of 224. A telegram tribute from 
Lindley S$. Crowder who organized the local Credit 
Managers Association was read at the luncheon. Mr. 
Crowder preceded Mr. Hill as Credit Manager of the 
W. A. Green Company. Mr. Chilton in his remarks 
informed Mr. Hill that his years of service to credit 
granting entitled him to life membership in the State 
and National Associations. 

[he group attending the luncheon, shown in the 
photograph below, presented Mr. and Mrs. Hill with a 
TV set. They have moved to Springville, Alabama, 


Y 


where they have farming interests. 





Coming District Meetings 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 12, 13, and 14, 1956. 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, March 11, 12, and 13, 1956. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas, May 
20, 21, and 22, 1956. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will hold its annuai meeting at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado, February 19, 
20, and 21, 1956. 

District Ten ( Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, May 21, 22, 23, 
and 24, 1956. 





L. R. McEwen Elected Secretary 
L. R. McEwen, Credit Manager, Bry-Block Mer- 


cantile Corp., Memphis, Tenn., has been named secretary 
of the department store. He will continue his duties in 
the credit department in addition to his new office. He 
has been with Bry’s since 1930 and is serving his fourth 
term as president of the Memphis Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and is vice president of the Charga-Plate Service 
of Memphis. 


BOTTOM ROW: (left to right) J. E. Ziegelmeyer, W. C. Goodman, Art F. Sweeney, Mrs. Sara Sterling, R. E. Hill, 


H. M. Tobolowsky, Earl B. Massengill, and W. H. Joe Bailey. 


MIDDLE ROW: L. T. McIntyre, E. C. Paxton, J. T. Hollis, 


F. E. Morriss, J. E. Willis, Jr., J. O. Yeargan, R. A. Jackson, Fred C. Marth, Robert A. Ross, and John W. Stovall. TOP 
ROW: Claud Walker, Hal Jones, R. L. Akin, Harold Jones, Fred Haynes, F. M. Boyd, W. O. Perlick, and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr. 


(Present but not included in photo: F. Wm. Johnson. ) 
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Annual Conference on Distribution 


The 27th Annual Boston Conferenct on Distribution 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 17 and 18, 1955. This world-famous Confer- 
ence offers another appraisal of the economic trends 
affecting distribution in its relation to business, industry, 
and international trade. The program will again present 
outstanding authorities whose contributions are aimed 
at increasing the effectiveness of distribution. The theme 
is “Distribution in an Expanding Economy.” ‘The im- 
portance of this Conference is widely recognized here 
and abroad by business and industrial executives, financial 
interests and leading University Schools of Business, as 
well as by the United States Government and that of 
other countries. Unique in its objective and delibera- 
tions, the Boston Conference attracts a nation-wide audi- 
ence interested in the practical analyses of distribution 
problems which the Conference offers. The National 
Retail Credit Association is one of the cooperating organ- 
izations with the Conference. 


Fee on Three-Pay Plan 


On September 1, 1955, the Dayton Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., began to charge customers using the store’s 
three-pay credit plan five cents for each payment, or a 
total of fifteen cents. The store advised customers im- 
mediately, in monthly statements, of the new charge, but 
no ads were used to deliver the message. The charge is 
necessitated by the greatly increased administrative costs, 
it is said. Dayton’s, it is believed, was the first store 
in Minneapolis to add the three-pay plan to its versatile 
credit program. They put it in about a year and a half 
ago. Other stores in the city have followed with their 
own three-pay plans, and the point was projected by trade 
sources that some may follow the Dayton decision to 
charge.—W omen’s Wear Daily. 


Florida’s New Shoplifting Law 
The text of Florida’s New Shoplifting Law is as 
follows: 


Section 1. <A peace officer, or a merchant, or a merchant's 
employee who has probable cause for believing that goods held 
for sale by the merchant have been unlawfully taken by a 
person and that he can recover them by taking the person into 
custody, may, for the purpose of attempting to effect such re- 
covery, take the person into custody and detain him in a 
reasonable manner for a reasonable length of time. Such 
taking into custody and detention by a peace officer, merchant, 
or merchant’s employee shall not render such police officer, 
merchant, or merchant’s employee criminally or civilly liable 
for false arrest, false imprisonment, or unlawful detention 

Section 2. Any peace officer may arrest without warrant any 
person he has probable cause for believing has committed lar- 
ceny in retail or wholesale establishments. 

Section 3. A merchant or a merchant’s employee who causes 
such arrest as provided for in Section 1 of a person for larceny 
of goods held for sale shall not be criminally or civilly liable 
for false arrest or false imprisonment where the merchant or 
merchant’s employee has probable cause for believing that the 
person arrested committed larceny of goods held for sale. 


This new law was proposed by the Florida State 
Merchants Association and the Associated Credit Man- 
agers of Pensacola, Pensacola, Florida, worked vigorously 
for its passage. Local retail groups are now conducting 
their own local program of education on the need, pur- 
pose, and intent of this law. Its greatest benefit will be 
in curbing the growing and costly evil of shoplifting but 
this calls for a publicity and educational campaign. 
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times the activity 
A recent department store survey 
shows that accounts opened through 
direct mail solicitation produced 3 


times more activity than accounts 
opened through other means. 


LOW PRESSURE 
REPLY-O-LETTERS MEAN 
HIGH ACTIVITY ACCOUNTS. 


For samples of successful charge and 
budget account promotions 
write to 


THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
7 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK 23, N. Y 








New Booklet on Money and Banking 


“Money: Master or Servant?” is the title of a brief 
and nontechnical explanation of the role of money and 
banking in our economy, recently published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York as a public service. 
Single copies may be obtained at no charge by writing to 
the Fereral Reserve Bank in your area. Credit executives 
will find this an important contribution to hetter under- 
standing of the function of money at work. The booklet 
was produced at the request of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and has been made part of the 
Teacher's Guide to Money and Banking. 


Help Wanted 


Credit Manager. Men’s clothing store experience. St. 
Louis area. Must be qualified to install and take com- 
Reply strictly 
confidential. Give all information in first letter. Box 
9551, The Crepir Worvp. 


ee ¥ ™ . _ J ——.... 
Positions Wanted 

Credit and Collection Manager with many years of 
experience in retail furniture and jewelry accounts. 
Chicago vicinity. Available immediately. Box 9552, 
The Crepir Wor.p. 


plete charge of new credit department. 


Executive Credit Manager with many years of finance 
company and retail stores experience desires to make 
change. Interested in supervision of chain operation. No 
objection to traveling. Now located in Midwest, but 
willing to locate anywhere. Box 7555, The Crepir 


Wor Lp. 
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Providence, Rhode Island 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Granters 
of Rhode Island, Providence, Rhode Island, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: President, William 
A. Reed, Kay’s Newport; Vice President, Frederick E. 
Hardy, The Outlet Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Clinton W. Briggs, Providence Credit Bureau. Directors: 
Elizabeth D. Christie, Kennedy’s; Robert W. Clough, 
Atlantic Refining Company; Herbert A. Doyle, Pe- 
troleum Heat and Power Company; Joseph H. Driscoll, 
Narragansett Electric Company; Sally E. Hammond, 
Tilden-Thurber Corporation; Jay V. O'Dell, Old Col- 
ony Co-operative Bank; Mary M. Roberts, Manchester 
and Hudson Company: Harold B. Smith, The Shepard 
Company; and James A. Ryan, City Hall Hardware 
Company. 

Birmingham, Alabama 

The new officers and directors of the Associated Retail 
Credit Managers of Birmingham, Birmingham, Alabama, 
are: President, J. H. Wise, R. B. Broyles Company; 
First Vice President, E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips 
Company ; Second Vice President, T. M. Nesbitt, Finance 
Inc.; Third Vice President, Oscar F. Pitts, Jr., 
Bank: ; and Secretary- Treasurer, W. V. 
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Luternational Consumer 
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chants Credit Association. Directors: W. V. Beddow, 
Porter Clothing Company; George Allen, Fidelity Mort- 
gage Company; Guy Butler, Butler Flowers; J. M. 
Canary, The New Ideal; C. H. Gibson, Alabama Gas 
Corporation; T. C. McVea, W. T. Grant Company; 
Carl E. Miller, Vulcan Printing and Lithographing 
Company; Cal Roden, The Van Der Veer Ad Shop; W. 
Creighton Simpson, Fred Sington Athletic Equipment ; 


W. E. Spidle, Jobe Rose Jewelry Company; Louise 
Vinyard, The Vanity; and Wanda Willis, Bob’s Trading 
Post. 


Washington, D. C. 

At a recent meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Donald C. Althaus, Woodward and Lothrop; Vice Presi- 
dent, John P. Maurer, Julius Garfinckel and Company ; 
and Emily Tobin, American 
Trust Company. Directors: Henry Davidson, 
R. Jelleff Inc.; G. Edward Nagel, Lansburgh’s; 
E. Rowe, H. Zirkin and Sons; Walter N. Talkes, The 
Hecht Company; Thomas W. Carroll, The Credit 
Bureau; R. Lee Gilchrist, Central Charge Service ; 
John J. Gorman, Riggs National Bank. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 


Treasurer, and 


Frank 


Francie 


Security 


and 


of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, the following officers 
were elected: President, Ray R. Swanson, St. Paul 
House Furnishings; Vice President, William A. Benson, 


Schuneman’s, 
Duffy, 


Inc.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Credit Bureau of St. Paul. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Credit Bureau of Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge, 
ana, the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, E. M. Davis, General Gas Corporation; Vice 
President, Harold M. Ourso, and Company; 
Treasurer, A. Sowar, Louisiana National Bank; 
Elmer A. Uffman, The Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Byrd Bynum, Baton Rouge Securities Com- 
pany; Morton Campbell, Jr., Southern Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Mrs. M. J. Galloway, Goud- 
chaux’s; Miss Marion O. Brooks; R. J. Abbott, Darling 
Lumber Company; A. K. Andrews, American Bank and 
Trust Company; Jack Persac, City National Bank; W. 
Bogan Quine; Evans Roberts, Welsh and Levy 
Smith, Standard Motor Car Company; Fred Bahlinger, 
Kornmeyers; Edward Dalton, Allen-Parker Company; 
Walter E. Laramie, Sr., Dalton’s; 
Fashion ; Hubert Williams, 
pany. Honorary members of the 
Elizabeth Brunson, Darling Lumber Company, 
Credit Breakfast Club; 
Joseph Shanahan. 


Bernard J. 


Louisi- 


Ourso 
Edgar 
and Secretary, 


: Margery 


House of 
Finance Com- 
Mrs. 
President, 
Abner Causey; 


Louis Selig, 
and Morris 
board include: 


Women’s and 
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While not directly pertaining to credit operation, I confidence are thy greatest asset. 
wish to give you my ““Ten Commandments of Retailing,” . THOU SHALT NOT KILL INCENTIVE 
which code I presented to membership of the National Keep thy associates interested and happy, that they 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers in 1948 may reflect thy good will throughout the day. 
soon after my election to the presidency of that organi- . THOU SHALT BALANCE THY STOCK 
zation. That thy patrons may not turn to another for goods 

° I< T CRE > NEIC ye should supply. 

ae ee . THOU SHALT NOT COMMIT “GAUGE- 

SM” 


For thy neighbor’s credit is often the lifeblood of , — F 
; Yea, stay within the bounds of good taste, even in 


thy business. 


- — . neti reds: obiiwes . - thy sales and special promotions. 
- THOU SHALT RESPECT THY PATRONS = 19. THOU SHALT GUARD THY GOOD NAME 
For patrons are people and hurt feelings may cost 


many sales in Sten glean. For only in this are ye apart from thy competitor. 
- THOU SHALT NOT CHISEL Keep this mark in mind in all thy dealings and in 
For a penny knocked off the corner may verily thy contacts with the public. 
destroy a dollar’s profit. The credit manager is important to the customer and 
. THOU SHALT KEEP THY HOUSE IN to the company. He is the man who often holds the 
ORDER balan. .nd tips the scales to prosperity. 
For good housekeeping is important to housekeepers He must have the wisdom of Solomon 
. .. And the first impression ye make is a lasting one. The patience of Job 
. THOU SHALT NOT MAKE FALSE PROM- The perception of the physician 
ISES The curiosity of the scientist 
Keep thy advertising truthful, for verily ye will The persuasiveness of the salesman 
be found out. The kindness of the minister 
. THOU SHALT HONOR THY RESOURCES The persistence of the researcher 


For these are thy best friends. Their friendship and . . . in short, a man of ability. 





+ **Notes”’ (Beginning on Page 20.) & 











District Liaison 

John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, 
N. M. Te 

William B. Harris, Pacific Supply Cooperative, Joseph H. Riggs, Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Walla Walla, Wash. Fla. 

R. M. Wiley, Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacra- Joseph A. White 
mento, Calif. Pa. 

A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


. Harris Stores Company, Pittsburgh, 





Research Have You Changed Your Address? 


H. D. Jarvis, Burdine’s, Miami, Fla.—Chairman : If so, you can ensure delivery of The 
Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co., CREDIT WORLD to the correct address 


Boston, Mass. sane - . one o 
Philip Gleason, Saks Fifth Avenue, New York, by filling in this form and mailing it to 
Bo ¥: National Retail Credit Association, 375 
J. H. Bergeron, Rubenstein Bros., New Orleans, Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
La. 
Roy H. Gale, H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
John A. Hayes, Younker’s of Iowa, Des Moines, 
, lowa Old Address 
M. E. Clark, Innes, Wichita, Kansas 
J. A. McElroy, Leonard Brothers, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
W. B. Romney, Z.C.M.I., Salt Lake City, Utah 
wil “ si ss 
Fred M. Hesse, Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, New Addre 
Ore. 
W. E. Ryan, The Broadway Department Store, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Abe Coonin, Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, 
1 ad 


Name 
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Jum te NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F.CLAGETT 


Hoover Commission (Continued) Most of last 
month’s Washington page was devoted to the first 12 
reports of the Hoover Commission. “That Commission 
has now completed and filed 6 additional reports and 
its Final Report. It seems timely to cover the remain- 
ing reports and the findings contained in the final report, 
since the over-all results of the Commission’s work, if 
translated into practical reforms by the Congress and 
by the executive departments and agencies, would un- 
questionably have a direct effect on consumer purchasing 
power, and on consumer credit, of large proportions, as 
well as on many other phases of economic life. 

This becomes clear when it is realized the Commission 
has found that approximately $10 billions could be saved ; 
the budget balanced and taxes reduced. Thus savings 
and increased purchasing power would be reflected in 
the pocket of every citizen. The final report reflects well 
the sinews and bones of the Commission’s accomplish- 
ment, as well as the vast extent of the undertaking in 
outline. One can readily be lost in the detail of any one 
of the 18 separate reports, but certain of the figures cited 
in the final report render a concrete picture, the outlines 
of which are inescapably clear. 

The Commission studies embraced 60 principal depart- 
ments and agencies out of a total of 64 such departments 
and agencies; the studies, however, were on functional 
lines, and included 17 major functional activities, many of 
which sprawl across the government structure as a whole, 
as indicated by the following: medical and health services 
are carricd on by 26 different executive departments and 
agencies; legal services are rendered by 54 different 
agencies; research. and development is carried on by 29 
agencies; lending, guaranteeing and insurance activities 
by 104 agencies and separate instrumentalities ; transporta- 
tion services are rendered by 22 agencies. 

Stated in a different way, these 17 government-wide 
functional activities, traced through the various depart- 
ments and agencies where they exist, include the following 
as examples: medical services conduct 472 hospitals; 
water development and power activities operate about 
2,000 projects; warehousing and storage activities include 
over 2,000 depots and similar installations; commercial- 
type facilities competitive with private enterprise con- 
ducted by the Defense Department alone exceed over 
2,500 operations. 

Can these functional activities, so broadly scattered 
and so widely diffused throughout the government struc- 
ture, be concentrated in some instances, and be bridled 
to a better control and a greater efficiency in others? The 
Commission says, “Yes.” In summarizing the conclusions 
and specific proposals contained in the 18 task force 
and Commission reports, it is stated that the Commission 
has (1) formulated and made 145 administrative rec- 
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Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 
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ommendations—those which can be implemented and 
carried out within the various departments and agencies, 
and (2) suggested 167 legislative recommendations— 
those which require legislation in order to be effectuated. 
(It is noted, however, that actual legislative enactments 
could be very greatly reduced below this number as 
many specific proposals are related and can be embodied 
in one piece of legislation. ) 
Specific estimates of savifigs are indicated in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 
Budget and Accounting 
Depot Utilization 253,000,000 
Federal Medical Services 290,000,000 
Lending, Guaranteeing, and Insurance Activities 200,000,000 
Overseas Economic Operations 360,000,000 
Paperwork Management—Part ! 255,000,000 
Paperwork Management—Part II 33,300,000 
Personnel and Civil Service 48,500,000 
Real Property Management 185,000,000 
Special Personnel Problems— 
Department of Defense 
Subsistence (Food and Clothing) 
Transportation 
Use and Disposal of Federal 
Surplus Property 


$4,000,000,000 


388,800,000 

400,000,000 

151,500,000 
*2,000,000,000 

The following task forces indicated that great potential 
savings could result from their recommendations but 
made no dollar estimates: 


Business Enterprises in Competition with Private Enterprise 
Business Organization of the Department of Defense 
Intelligence Activities 

Military Procurement 

Water Resources and Power 


A mere thumbnail sketch of four reports not included 
in The Crepir Wortp for August, p. 28, follows: 

(13) “Overseas Economic Operations”: Foreign aid 
should be continued but not in countries which no longer 
need economic assistance; many of these countries have 
reached the greatest industrial potential of their history. 

(14) “Paperwork II”: The first report on this sub- 
ject dealt with government agencies dealing with each 
other; this report is concerned with the burden to private 
enterprise dealing with government agencies; govern- 
ment red tape forces private business (and executive 
agencies with which they deal) to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars more than would be necessary under 
an efficient and simplified paperwork system. 

(15) “Business Organization of the Department of 
Defense” deals with more efficient management structure, 
including new and separate civilian-managed Supply 
and Service Administration; of 19 recommendations 9 
can be put into effect on authority of the Defense Depart 
ment and 10 would require legislation. 

(16) “Intelligence Activities’: a “watchdog” system 
to check operations and expenditures of intelligence agen- 
cies is needed; also to reassure people and inspire greater 
confidence in this phase of government operations. 


1For the first 4 years; thereafter $1,000.000,000 per annum 
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® Figures for June. “Includes 30—60—90-day accounts. 


Consumer Credit for June 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT outstanding in- 


creased 765 million dollars during June to an estimated 24,914 
million at the month end. The rise compares with increases 
of 230 and 437 million dollars in June of 1954 and 1953, 
respectively, and exceeds the previous record monthly increase 
of 732 million in June 1952. Automobile paper outstanding, 
with a record increase of 576 million dollars, again accounted 
for most of the rise in the instalment total. Each of the other 
components of instalment credit increased moderately. Instal- 
ment credit extended during June, estimated at 3,443 million 
dollars, was 237 million above the preceding month. The rise 
in volume, somewhat larger than usual for this time of year 
reflected primarily an increase in automobile credit extended. 
Repayments rose moderately to 2,678 million dollars. Total 
short- and intermediate-term consumer credit outstanding at 
the end of June amounted to an estimated 32,471 million 
dollars, 903 million above the preceding month and 3,805 
million above a year earlier.—Federal Reserve Board. 


Department Store Credit for June 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores during June continued at about the level of the preced- 
ing two months. Compared with a year ago, however, bal- 
ances outstanding were up 15 per cent. Collections during 
the month amounted to an estimated 15 per cent of first-of- 
month balances, the same as a month ago but 1 point above 
a year earlier. Charge-accounts outstanding decreased 3 per 
cent from May to June, when some decline is usual. Balances 
at the end of the month, however, were 4 per cent above a 
year earlier. The charge-account collection ratio, estimated 
at 46 per cent, was | point above the May figure. Sales of 
all types decreased from May to June—cash sales by 2 per 
cent, charge-account sales by 7 per cent, and instalment sales 
by 2 per cent. Charge-account sales were also down 1 per 
cent from a year ago, but cash and instalment sales were 
higher by 1 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Rebating Carrying Charges 


Are You Sure You Are Not Losing Money? 
RAY F. WHELLAMS, A.C.I., Credit Manager, Standard Furniture Company, Victoria, B.C., Canada 


ANY CUSTOMERS prepay instalment contracts 

desiring to reduce their carrying charges. Are 
you fair to your customers and yourself when you make 
such adjustments? In these days when instalment buy- 
ing is heavier than at any previous period in history, the 
importance of handling carrying charge rebates correctly 
should be self-evident. Scrutiny of the rebates you now 
allow may surprise you—probably several hundred dol- 
lars per month—an amount that would take care of the 
salaries of one or two members of your staff. 

It is only right that a reduction should be made in 
the carrying charges or interest when a contract is pre- 
paid, but the question is: How much should that reduc- 
tion be and how can it be calculated quickly while your 
customer stands before your cashier? A common method 
of adding carrying charges to instalment contracts is 
to apply a percentage to the unpaid balance (after de- 
ducting the down payment) and multiplying the result 
by the number of months the contract will be carried. 
on Mrs. A’s balance of $400.00, a 
charge of 14 per cent or $2.00 per month will be added 
for eighteen months, making a total charge of $36.00. 
The total carrying charge of $36.00 represents approxi- 
mately 12 per cent per annum interest on the average 
balance outstanding over the eighteen months and may 
be a satisfactory figure depending on your particular 
operation.* 

In the above illustration, if the figure of $2.00 was 
shown on your contract as a monthly charge, Mrs. A 
is going to expect a rebate on the basis of $2.00 per 
month if she prepays her contract.t For example: if 
the monthly payments were $24.00 ($22.00 plus $2.00 
carrying charges) and the last six instalments were pre- 
paid, she would anticipate a rebate of $12.00 (6 x $2.00). 
Examine this amount and see what percentage of rebate 
you have given. You have received $22.00 six months 
in advance of the contracted terms, $22.00 five months 
in advance, $22.00 four months in advance and so on; 
or to put it another way, you have had the use of an 
extra $22.00 for an aggregate of 21 months (6 + 5 + 
4+ 342+ 1). $12.00 on $22.00 for 21 months con- 
stitutes a rebate equal to approximately 31 per cent 
per annum interest—a very high percentage. A similar 
contract on which $6.00 is rebated for prepayment of 
the last three instalments constitutes a still higher per- 
centage—73 per cent!—fantastic figures which no firm 


For example: 


*Article entitled, “Reasonable Instalment Finance Charges,” 
in November, 1954, issue of The Creprr Wortp deals with this 
subject in some detail. 

tWartirae regulations in Canada required the carrying 
charge to be shown as a fixed monthly figure. Some firms 
still follow this plan. 
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can afford. Obviously, it is a mistake to show the 
carrying charge as a constant or fixed monthly figure 
on the customer’s contract. It is also unwise to suggest 
in conversation that the carrying charge averages only 
so much per month, for this creates an equally wrong 
impression. 

Other merchants show their carrying charge in a 
lump sum but in the case of a rebate they follow a 
similar extravagant policy. For example: if a contract 
is paid in full at the halfway mark, they rebate half 
of the original carrying charge. Many of those who 
rebate in this manner consider a generous or loose policy 
in regard to carrying charge as a builder of good will, 
but it is questionable whether they can afford to buy 
good will at such a price. 

In the first place, only the total carrying charge for 
the whole period should be shown. Then when it is 
necessary to make a rebate you do not have a problem 
on your hands. Second, use a rebate chart as illustrated. 
The percentage figures shown are accurately computed. 
The basis of the calculations is explained at the foot 
of this article. If this chart were applied to Mrs. A’s 
eighteen-month contract, the rebate would have been 
12 per cent of $36.00 or $4.32 (not $12.00), therefore, 
$7.68 was over rebated. This constitutes a serious net 
loss to your business, especially when similar rebates are 
being made repeatedly. 


Profit in Carrying Charges 


It must be remembered that every dollar of carrying 
charge saved in this manner is clear net profit. Many 
merchants will exert much more effort to make a $7.00 
sale than prevent a loss of $7.00 in carrying charge, 
but a $7.00 sale is likely to result in a net profit of 
twenty to thirty cents, whereas $7.00 in extra carrying 
charge is all profit. 

Some businesses, particularly finance companies, when 
rebating, make allowance for the initial cost of writing 
up a contract and setting up an account by first deduct- 
ing a fixed charge from the total carrying charge. They 
then apply the percentage rebate figure to the remaining 
amount only. Example: assuming in the above illus- 
tration it cost $5.00 to place the account on your books: 
first, deduct $5.00 from the $36.00 and rebate 12 per 
cent of $31.00. 

Another valuable use for a rebate chart is on the 
occasion when a new purchase is added to an existing 
contract. The only fair method of adjusting the carry- 
ing charges is to rebate the original carrying charge 
as though the account were being paid in full, and then 
add the new purchase and apply fresh carrying charges 
for the new period of credit. 





Regardless of how the original carrying charge is 
calculated, it must be borne in mind that when the 
balance is large, the carrying charge should be relatively 
larger, and when the balance is small, the carrying 
charge should be proportionately smaller. A good illus- 
tration understood by customers is that of a bank savings 
account. Everyone expects to receive more interest on 
a large credit balance than on a small one! A simple 
explanation of this nature will, in most cases, prevent 
any loss of good will. 

The intention of this article has been to present as 
simply as possible the correct principles of carrying- 
charge application and rebates. Complicating factors 
have purposely been omitted, such as the service costs 
on an account, bookkeeping, and collection follow-up. 
They are constant factors and do not usually lessen as 
a contract is paid off. Another factor is the correct pro- 
portion of each payment which should be considered 
principal or carrying charge. These are minor con- 
siderations and do not substantially alter the principle 
of rebating as outlined. In short, be fair to yourself, 
be fair to your customer. Rebate carrying charges logi- 
cally and accurately. Use a properly scaled chart. 

The total number of months that each instalment will 
be carried is first determined; e.g., on an 18-month 
contract the equivalent of one instalment payment will 
be carried 18 months, one instalment payment 17 months, 
one 16 months, and so on. Add together the total 
number of months, 17 + 16 + 15 + 144+ 13 + 12 + 11+ 
10 + 9 + 8, etc., and it will equal 171. This is the 
aggregate number of months that one payment is actually 
carried. If the last two instalments are prepaid the 
merchant receives the equivalent of one payment 3 months 
(2 + 1) in advance. The percentage rebate of carrying 
charge is 2 per cent (*47, x 100). This is the correct 
percentage of the original carrying charge which should 
be rebated. If the last four installments are prepaid 
the merchant has received the equivalent of one install- 
ment 10 months (4 + 3 + 2 + 1) in advance, the per- 
centage rebate is 6 per cent (1%, x 100). This process 
is then repeated for each stage of an 18-month contract. 


Number of 


PREPAYMENT 


Weathers 
The BOOK SHELE 
7 Gitte 3 


Consumer Instalment Loans ( Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
168 pages, 43 tables, 21 charts, $3.50). This book, by 
Dr. W. David Robbins, Rollins College and Dr. Theodore 
N. Beckman, Ohio State University, presents the first 
comprehensive and searching analysis of consumer instal- 


ment loans. 
m 


Haugh Roy Cullen (Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York, 300 pages, $4.00). Here is 
a vividly recounted life story not of a man who merely 
“struck it rich” or who “got the breaks”; but of a man 
who created his opportunities and made the breaks, in a 
country that provides the same chances to anyone who can 


take advantage of them. 


Plain Words (Alfred A. Knoff, New York, New 
York, 305 pages, $2.50). This book, by Sir Ernest Gowers, 
is a guide to the choice and arrangement of words in such 
a Way as to get an idea as exactly as possible out of one 


mind into another. 


The Word Finder (Rodale Press, Emmaus, Penn- 
sylvania, 1,317 pages, $6.50). This book represents a 
new invention in word-finding, a surprisingly simple 
method that enables you to rebuild sentences into literary 
structures in a minimum of time. 





The same procedure is followed for contracts of longer 
and shorter duration until a complete chart results. 
Charts of this nature save merchants and finance com- 
panies much time and many dollars. 
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Determine the appropriate percent figure. 
Apply this to the original c.c. and deduct 
the result from the balance of the account: 
e.g. Original c.c. $35.00 over an 18 month 
period, 
If account is carried only 
10 months, 21% of $35,00 (or 
$7.35) may be deducted from the 
balance of the account. 


If prepayment is made one week beyond the due 
date, the account may be considered as being 
prepaid on that due date. If prepayment is to 
be made & days or more after a due date, then 
the next due date is to be taken as the period 
the account has been carried. 
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Sditrial COMMENT 


An Educational Program of First Magnitude 


ie THE PERIOD, February, 1953, to July, 1955, Sterling S. Speake, Retail 
Credit Specialist, has conducted 93 Credit Schools for the National Retail 
Credit Association, in cooperation with local retail credit associations and credit 
bureaus, with an enrollment in excess of 7,500. 

It is impossible to assess the tremendous impact that this comprehensive credit 
education program has had on retail credit conditions in those communities. No 
estimate can be made of the beneficial influence his instruction has had on the 
thousands of students who have attended Mr. Speake’s lectures. We can, how- 
ever, be sure that the results will be far reaching and significant. 

With the use of consumer credit becoming more and more an important part 
of the American way of life, skilled credit and collection personnel are essential. 
The day of the person who almost accidentally drifts into credit work has passed. 
Now, the need is for highly trained credit department workers who understand 
the scope and purpose of their functions and comprehend the part they play in the 
total operation of the store or firm. Such understanding and comprehension can 
best be brought about by streamlined and professional instruction. ‘That is pre- 
cisely with Mr. Speake offers. 

Each Credit School is set up on a successive four-night basis, each session last- 
ing for two and one-half hours. All phases of modern retail credit and collection 
practices are discussed in the Course. The revised N.R.C.A. textbook, Retail 
Credit Fundamentals, 1955 edition, by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, is included in the 
enrollment fee of $10.00 per student. A minimum of 50 is required. 

Students are given sound and practical ideas and specific instruction about 


. Taking a credit application. .. . How to say “Yes.” 
Interviewing customers. . How to say “No.” 
Investigation and analysis. . . How to locate skips. 
Evaluation of the credit risk. . . How to secure prompt payment. 
Improved office routines. . . . How to write better letters. 


Se 


The following is a partial list of Mr. Speake’s commitments for the next three 
months: 


September 6-9 Rome, Georgia October 24-27 Montreal, Quebec, Can. 
September 12-15 Atlanta, Georgia October 31 

September 20-23 Knoxville, Tennessee November 3 Ottawa, Ontario, Can. 
September 26-29 Detroit, Michigan November 7-10 Hamilton, Ontario, Can 
October 4-7 Nashville, Tennessee November 14-17 Little Rock, Arkansas 
October 17-20 Geneva, New York November 28-30 


December 2. Memphis, Tennessee 


You are invited to take the initiative in bringing Mr. Speake to your area 
Winter itinerary now being completed. Write, giving first, second, and third choices 
of dates for a Credit School for your community. 


i ' / ) /f) 
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General Manager-Treasurer 
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STREAMLINED 
LETTERS 


(Revised) 


By WALDO J. MARRA 


Correspondence Consultant 
Los Angeles, California 


This recently revised and enlarged edition of STREAMLINED 
LETTERS should be in the possession of every person whose duties 


include business correspondence. It is more than just another book 
on letter writing—it is a most comprehensive and authoritative reference 
and instruction book on every conceivable phase of the important function 
of producing powerful and persuasive business communications. Cor 
respondents will find it to be a unique and valuable source of information 


and guidance on problems of grammar, technique, style and vocabulary. 





Why is every business letter a sales letter? 
Do you think your letter through “before” dictating, or “after”? 
Have you a vocabulary equal to the ideas you want to express? 
How do leading retail firms handle their correspondence? 
you use “dollars and cents” methods of beginning a letter? 
you “circumnavigate” the subject of your letter? 
you know when “not” to stop your letters? 
your letters carry “eye” appeal? 
How do you say “No” graciously to a customer? 
Are your letters action-compelling ? 





I hese and a hundred other questions are answered for you in 


clear-cut, interesting manner in this new book. 


Building good public relations is a foremost objective of alert busi 
ness firms in these days of intense competition. Here is a book that 
will ensure every letter sent from your office being a sales letter. The 
modest cost will return dividends many times over in enabling cor 
respondents to write letters that get results and build 





go d will. 


The book contains 479 pages. Price $6.50. Order a copy today. 
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Consumer 


Education 
Pays 


THE BOOKLET, in two colors, “The 
Good Things of Life on Credit,” has been 
designed to educate the customer to use credit 
and to pay as agreed—in other words, to “Buy 
Wisely—Pay Promptly.” 


IT CONTAINS seven chapters as follows: 


. The Magic of Credit Buying Power. 

. What People Buy on Credit. 

. The Value of Personal Credit. 

. Credit Depends on 2 Things. 

. Your Credit Record Is an Open Book. 
. How to Establish Your Credit. 

. How to Maintain a Good Credit Record. 


ON THE LAST page appears the Code 
of Ethics of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation which in itself carries a worth-while 
educational message to the consumer. On the 
inside back cover is the National shield con- 
taining the slogan “Guard Your Credit as a 
Sacred Trust.” The outside back cover has 


Prie pS been left blank so that you may, if desired, 


imprint the name of your store on it. 


( THIS BOOKLET covers fully the con- 

500 sees + $ 9.00 veniences and advantages of credit, as weil 

as the necessity for maintaining a good 

1,000 se eee eee + $16.00 credit record. It is an excellent educational 

5.000 (per thousand) $15.00 piece to enclose in letters opening new 
9 . 


accounts, in sales promotional letters, and 


10.000 ( er thousa~ AV @14A AN in collection letters. The consistent use 
F P ace highly satis- 


MR.EUGENE B.POWER the promotion 
(Booklet shown above ( untversrry urcroriuas ction of past-due 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 
__ A ARBOR, BECK. 
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